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Housed in a new wing of the 
Sonotone plant at Elmsford, New 
York, are the largest facilities on 
earth devoted exclusively to vac- 
uum tubes for hearing aids. With 
more than 90% of Sonotone’s au- 
dicles now of the vacuum tube 
type, this department has been 
expanded to many times its orig- 


ik 


inal size during the past four 
years. 

Vacuum tubes for hearing aids 
differ from radio tubes only in 
their minute size, requiring hand- 
work of infinite precision and 
delicacy. Nimble fingers, keen 
eyes, steady nerves are essential. 


Ideal conditions prevail both for | 
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the comfort of employees ani 
perfection of product—floodlight 
ing, dustproofing, roominess, 
quiet. The “midget” tube is only 
one of many intricate parts of the 
Sonotone Vacuum Tube Audicle 
each step of manufacture, inspec 
tion and testing being performed 
with painstaking skill. 





“Passport” To Good 
Hearing Provided 
By New Guarantee 


Uninterrupted service is made 
possible and practicable for 
Sonotone users under the terms of 
the company’s new guarantee. 
Any Sonotone office in the United 
States is bound by the guarantee 
to receive and replace any Sono- 
tone which fails to function dur- 
ing the life of the guarantee, 
wherever it may have been pur- 
chased. Only exceptions are 
breakage from a blow or obvious 
abuse. No waiting for repairs is | 
necessary; the instrument is re- 








placed immediately with a stock 
audicle of the same type and 
model as the one surrendered. 
If Service-by-Replacement is 
desired at expiration of guaran- 
tee period, the instrument is ex- 
changed for a like model for a 
nominal fee and the guarantee is 


|extended for six months. Infor- 


mation is available at all Sono- 
tone offices. 





Special Sonotone 
Gives Results In 
Very Severe Cases 





A new and extremely powerful 
instrument known as the “537 
has been added to the Sonotont 
group of vacuum tube audicles 
Designed to be used in exception 
ally severe cases of hearing im 
pairment, the “533” is not a suc 
cessor to existing models, but 
supplements them instead. Thus 
today probably 95% of all per 
sons who wear or need hearing 
aids can obtain maximum help 
with a Sonotone Vacuum Tube 
Audicle, among them being many 
who have heretofore been com 
fined to the use of carbon ty? 
instruments. 
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Due to the steadily increasing un- 
certainty of travel and to other prob- 
lems created by war conditions, the 
Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf has 
cancelled the Fifty-second Summer 
Program Meeting of the Associa- 
tion, which was to have been held in 
New York City June 22 to 26. A 
Summer Business Meeting of the 
Association will be held at a time 
and place to be announced later. 


Harris Taylor, 
Chairman, Executive Committee. 
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Hard of Hearing Pupils in 
Schools for the Deaf 


By Boyp E. NELSON 


Who Are the Hard of Hearing? 


hard of hearing pupils, we must have 

clearly in mind just what is meant by 
the term “hard of hearing.” Some persons 
classify a hard of hearing individual in 
terms of usable residual hearing. Others 
classify him in terms of his ability to make 
his way in society. Still others call anyone 
hard of hearing who has a hearing impair- 
ment but who has developed speech and 
language normally. The New York State 
Department of Educational Bureaus and 
Medical Inspection of Schools, and the 
White House Conference Report classify as 
“deaf” only the congenitally deaf and those 
who lost the greater part of their hearing 
before speech was established. Others hand- 
icapped in hearing are classed with the 
“hard of hearing.” 


I drawing up a program of guidance for 


“Misfits’”’ From Public Schools 


Most public schools have a number of 
pupils who fit into the “hard of hearing” 
classification. Many of the most notice- 
able cases are recommended to schools for 
the deaf, where speech and lip reading are 
given special attention and the smaller 
classes and the slower teaching procedure 
make it easier for the hard of hearing to 
profit from instruction. 

In addition to the children who come to 
schools for the deaf after having met with 
serious difficulty in the public schools, 
there is a considerable group who, although 
they have had all their training in schools 


for the deaf, may be classified among the 
hard of hearing, since they have a consid- 
erable degree of residual hearing. Their 
hearing may not have been utilized to de- 
velop language normally at an age when 
language is usually developed, but, through 
special teaching methods and through hear- 
ing aids, they have learned to use their 
hearing. Educationally, they fit in with 
the hard of hearing brought in from the 
public schools. They often have more 
hearing than many public school cases 
which pass unnoticed. 


Varying Degrees of Hearing 


In some of the advanced academic classes 
at many schools for the deaf, the majority 
of pupils might be termed hard of hearing. 
Some of them can hear normal conversa- 
tional tones if they are seated near to the 
teacher. A large per cent can follow or- 
dinary spoken language through a hearing 
aid. Others, with the help of both hearing 
aids and lip reading, can converse quite 
freely, although they may have lost the 
greater part of their usable hearing. All 
these children might be classified as hard 
of hearing. 


What Environment is Offered? 


In order to understand where such chil- 
dren might most profitably be given guid- 
ance, it is necessary to review part of their 
school environment. Usually, a majority of 
pupils in schools for the deaf are taught 
orally in their academic work, but in the 
shops, the dormitories and in extra-cur- 
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ricular activities, signs and finger spelling 
are dominant. All the necessities of life— 
food, clothing, physical enjoyment—are ob- 
tainable more successfully through signs. 
None of their immediate basic needs or 
desires. except the desire for intellectual 
achievement, are obtained through the me- 
dium of grammatical language. 

Social and physical achievement have no 
relationship with academic achievement or 
language ability. The best athlete is some- 
times on a primary academic level, and 
among the most popular boys and girls 
may be those not able to read simple books 
or write entirely intelligible language. 
This is hardly the ideal environment in 
which to place the hard of hearing child 
for social, educational and physical adjust- 
ment. It is superior, however, to what is 
generally the only other alternative—leav- 
ing him in a public school where nothing 
is done for him. 


Speech? Lip Reading? 


The hard of hearing child is often sent 
to a school for the deaf in order to learn 
to adjust to a hearing and speaking society. 
He comes here to have his speech corrected, 
although speech is seldom used outside the 
classroom, and what speech he does hear 
is usually defective. He comes to learn 
lip reading where the students, when they 
do talk, use abnormal speech habits both 
in lip movements and in language construc- 
tion, where even the teachers mouth their 
words and simplify their speech in order to 
reach the congenitally deaf child. 

Only one other situation could be worse 
for him, and that would be for him to re- 
main in public school to be shunned, called 
a “dumbbell,” and made to feel an outcast. 

If he is to remain in the school for the 
deaf, a more normal environment should 
be provided for him. This can be done 
only by making the facts known and by 
improving the conditions of life in which 
he is placed. We must help him make ad- 
justments which will serve him after he 
has gone into the world. The thought of 
the future must always be foremost in 
whatever we do for him. 
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Che “Dumbbell” a Shining Light 
The public school “dumbbell” often be- 


comes the intellectual “shining light” of 
the school for the deaf. He may develop 
into a leader, regaining the self confidence 
and spirit that had been crushed in public 
school. The teacher, instead of neglecting 
him, pays particular attention to him, for 
he is easier to instruct than his deaf class. 
mates. He may even get the “know it all” 
attitude when in reality he is a dull pupil 
by normal standards. 

If this attitude persists, he is bound to 
get a jolt upon leaving school, and his per- 
sonality may be affected adversely for the 
rest of his life. This presents an urgent 
guidanee problem. 
have a thorough knowledge of normal 
standards of achievement, and these must 
be explained to him, so that he may know 
how well he is progressing. His efforts, 
attitudes and achievement must be gauged 
by standards set for hearing children rath- 
er than those set for the deaf. If he is 
young enough, the ultimate aim should be 
to get him back into public school as soon 
as his speech, lip reading and educational 
ability permit. 


Educational Tests Are Important 


The value of educational tests must here 
be stressed. The achievement of the hard 
of hearing child can be judged to some de- 
gree by well standardized educational 
achievement tests. The results of these 
tests should not only be kept in mind by 
the teacher and counselor, but should or- 
dinarily be interpreted to the pupil in pri- 
vate guidance conversations. A careful 
record file should be kept of such tests. 

Intelligence tests, both non-language and 
language, can profitably be given to these 
children as a check on progress, and also 
as a help in determining where more stress 
should be laid on academic or vocational 
training. 


Case Histories Must Be Kept 


Case histories, showing the pupil’s phys- 
ical, mental and economic - background, 
should prove helpful in the guidance pro- 


His counselors must ‘| 
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gram. These histories should be kept up 
to date, not only for the sake of the indi- 
vidual case, but because they may be used 
for scientific research to help in the guid- 
ance of others. The information may be 
gathered from health officers, teachers, su- 
pervisors, recreational and club leaders, vo- 
cational directors, and from parents and 
others interested in the child. Personality 
tests should prove helpful as supplements to 
characteristics noticed and opinions ex- 
pressed by teachers and supervisors. 


Tests of Hearing, Speech, Lip Reading 


Regular hearing tests should be given, to 
determine the use of hearing aids, to dis- 


' close any conditions that need referring 
to the health office, and to determine what 


may be needed in speech, lip reading, edu- 
cational and vocational procedures. 

Speech tests and recordings are advan- 
tageous. The pupil should hear and an- 
alyze his own peculiarities, and the teacher 
and supervisors should check upon reme- 
dial measures. 

Lip reading tests are not standardized, 
but teachers may contribute to each pupil’s 
record in this direction by comparing his 
ability with that of another pupil. Tests 
comparing the pupil’s ability in lip reading 
different types of material may prove help- 
ful in planning procedure to aid his ad- 
justment. 

A compilation of tests and records might 
profitably be kept in more than one place 
in the school: in the general office; in the 
health and psychology departments; and in 
the classroom file of the home room 
teacher. 


Guidance in the Dormitory 


Guidance in the dormitory should prove 
beneficial to the hard of hearing pupil. 
Care should be used in selecting room 
mates who use means of communication 
that will help him later to adjust to normal 
society. Supervisors should be made aware 
of the necessity of using speech with him 
at all times. The desirability of separating 
the dormitory into different sections for 
the hard of hearing and the deaf might be 
profitably considered. 
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The hard of hearing pupil should be en- 
couraged to use and enjoy the radio, and 
recommendations for hearing aids to be 
used with it should be made. A central 
radio equipped with amplification phones 
would help many pupils to gain an appre- 
ciation and understanding of normal 
speech. The social setting for such listen- 
ing groups is especially of value. Hard of 
hearing groups should be encouraged to 
get together in evening activities and 
should be encouraged to make use of hear- 
ing, speech, grammatical language and lip 
reading. 


Clubs for the Hard of Hearing 


Although many schools now have liter- 
ary and dramatic clubs, these are often con- 
ducted by means of manual language. Clubs 
to segregate those who can make use of 
speech and lip reading might be attempted. 
The regular speech room which is equipped 
with hearing aids might serve as a club 
room. Better still, a portable group aid 
in a lounge or living room might be profit- 
ably used. A regular club room for the 
hard of hearing, where older pupils con- 
duct their own activities in the evening, 
and where work and games are conducted 
in a speech atmosphere, should greatly im- 
prove the environment of these pupils. 
Penalties could be imposed upon the pupil 
using signs during club activities. 

Special privileges and social advantages 
might be offered to the hard of hearing who 
have made special efforts to meet their ad- 
justment problems. It would be hoped that 
some of the congenitally deaf pupils might 
also meet the requirements of such clubs. 


The Value of Clinics 


In some schools for the deaf clinics have 
been organized where special attention is 
given to specific speech defects, and indi- 
vidual correction is given. Such clinics 
are of especial value to the hard of hearing, 
who ordinarily respond well to remedial 
measures. As nearly all teachers in schools 
for the deaf are speech conscious. clini- 
cians may be drawn from the entire staff. 

Lip reading clinics serve to emphasize a 
subject vital to the hard of hearing. In 
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such clinics the groups are more homogene- 
ous in lip reading ability than in the regular 
classrooms, and the social value of lip 
reading is given precedence. Older pupils 
may often share responsibility with staff 
members in conducting such clinics. 


The Role of the Teacher 


The teacher should understand the needs 
of each pupil and gauge his efforts accord- 
ingly. Teachers of language, reading, 
arithmetic and all other academic and vo- 
cational subjects should pay particular at- 
tention to their immediate task in diagnos- 
ing difficulties and arranging rehabilitation 
measures, but they should solicit the co- 
operation of all in the execution of needed 
guidance in any field. The development of 
the total individual and not any one sub- 
ject is the foremost aim of every teacher. 
The building of personality, character and 
citizenship is the goal of teaching. 

A school should be a place of living, and 
living includes more than the hours spent 
in the classroom. This demands an active 
interest on the teachers’ part in clubs, pro- 
grams, sports, and all other events in 
which pupils participate. 


The Trial Adjustment Period 


In some schools each pupil is given an 
opportunity to try several vocations be- 
fore he selects the one best suited to his 
abilities and needs. After he has been 
trained in a specific field, he is given a 
period of several weeks’ trial employment 
under actual working conditions before he 
receives his vocational diploma. This helps 
him to adjust while he is still under the 
guidance of the school; and also gives the 
school an opportunity to educate employers 
as to how they can best use deaf and hard 
of hearing workers. During this period, 
recommendations should be given as to the 
few types of work that cause injury to the 
ears. 

For the hard of hearing pupils that we 
think can profitably enter or re-enter pub- 
lic schools, a trial adjustment period should 
be an important part of the guidance pro- 
gram—a period during which the pupil 
attends some public school classes, yet con- 
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tinues to take speech and lip reading and 
other special work at the school for the 
deaf. This helps to bridge the gap be. 


tween the special school and public school. 
Hearing Aids 


It is common for hard of hearing per. 
sons who were formerly pupils of the 
school to return to school inquiring about 
hearing aids. Often they do not become 
hearing aid conscious until after they leave 
school, when it is too late to have them 
fitted with suitable aids and guide them 
in the proper use of such aids. This should 
have been done long before, as it requires 
months and possibly years of experimenta- 
tion. 


Hearing aid information should be avail- } 


able at all times to the pupils and their 
parents, and recommendations should be 
made as to which pupils could expect to 
profit from hearing aids. A careful and 
reliable record of the pupil’s hearing ability 
should be kept, as well as a record of his 
ability to apply himself to spoken conver- 
sation. It is necessary to know the type 
of his hearing impairment, and how his ner- 
vous system as well as his physical hear- 
ing apparatus will react to certain aids. It 
should also be known to what extent he 
can use lip reading to supplement the aid. 

Before the hard of hearing pupil leaves 
school he should go through a period of 
experimentation to determine whether he 
would profit from a hearing aid and what 
type would best suit him. Many parents 
would obtain these aids for their children 
if this idea were encouraged and adequate 
guidance given in the selection. This would 
require that a number of hearing aids be 
kept by the school for experimental use. 

Many needy families could not afford to 
buy aids, nor keep them in repair. Per- 
haps a fund could be established to pay 


for such aids in deserving cases. 


After Care and Follow Up 
While still at the school, the hard of 


hearing pupil should be given information 
as to what is being done at various com- 
munity centers for persons with his partic- 


(Continued on page 368) 
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A Preschool Program for Parents 


By Jo DEETER WatTTs 


Mothers Need Training 


HE subject of this paper was sug- 
“| essed to me by Mr. Edwin G. Peter- 

son, Superintendent of the Montana 
State School for the Deaf and the Blind. | 
am indebted to Mr. Josef G. Cauffman for 
the outline of the plan he has originated 
and adopted at the Michigan State School 
for the Blind, Lansing, Michigan; and to 
Mrs. May Hammond, kindergarten teacher 
in the Michigan School, for valuable sug- 
gestions. 

During the past few years, we have re- 
ceived numerous requests from mothers of 
preschool deaf children for a suitable place 
where they, the mothers, might secure 
training that would make their home teach- 
ing of their deaf children more intelligent, 
and | feel that such a plan as we are about 
to propose would meet a long felt need. 

While educators are not all agreed as to 
the correct age to begin a child’s formal 
training, I am sure none would quarrel 
with us over the advisability of early intel- 
ligent training of the child’s mother. And 
since, by law, the children in many states 
must be six years of age before they enter 
school, and by parental choice are not in- 
frequently several years older before they 
come to us, the pattern of the child’s life 
has been established before either mother 
or child has had an opportunity to profit 
by the knowledge that specialists in the 
training of deaf children have gained 
through years of research and experience. 


The Plan Would Require Cooperation 


Organization of the plan would necessi- 
tate: 

1. Cooperation in locating preschool 
deaf children on the part of various agen- 
cies, such as the county nurse, the school 
enumerators, and welfare agencies. 

2. Provision by county agents for the 
transportation to and from school for both 
mother and child. 


3. Provision by the school for a four 
week’s course, including staff and equip- 
ment and living facilities. 

The staff should include a primary teach- 
er and a physician. 

There should be no age limit for the 
children, since our primary interest is in 
the mother and her training. The younger 


the child, the better. 
Procedure Should Include Tests 


The procedure would include: 

1. Health examination of the children, 
with special emphasis on ears, eyes, nose, 
throat and teeth. This would include an 
otological examination to determine the 
type and cause of deafness; hearing tests 
if possible; and special instruction and in- 
formation in cases of congenital deafness. 

2. Intelligence and performance tests, 
depending on the age of the child and the 
presence of a person on the staff skilled in 
administering such tests. They might in- 
clude: the Pintner-Paterson Performance 
Scale; Goodenough Drawing Test; Kohs 
Block Design Test, etc. 

Although the entire test might not be 
possible in each instance, a valuable pic- 
ture of the child’s ability could be secured. 
In lieu of formal tests, an experienced 
teacher could obtain a good deal of infor- 
mation through such simple testing devices 
as matching colors, geometrical surfaces 
and solids, laying or drawing stick pat- 
terns, etc. 


Outline of Curriculum 


The curriculum should include: 

1. Sense training,* including touch and 
sight training, and handwork. Under touch 
training, we would include form, texture, 
motion, vibration. Under sight, color, 
form, number, motion. Handwork would 
include tracing, cutting, coloring, card sew- 





*See “Revised Curriculum for First Preparatory 
Year,” American Annals of the Deaf, March, 1938, 
pp. 105-106. 
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ing, folding, weaving, free hand drawing 
and cutting, and clay modeling. 

2. Games to promote muscular coordina- 
tion, motor skill, memory, fair play, good 
sportsmanship, initiative and freedom. 
For example: 

a. Line up three or four toys (perhaps 
animals) in a definite arrangement, then 
mix them up, and have the child place each 
toy in its original position. (Memory 
training. ) 

b. Place pairs of objects (perhaps wood- 
en blocks) of different colors on the table. 
Conceal the group while one of a pair is 
removed. Have the child point out the 
mate of the one missing. (Observation.) 

c. Place several bottles, buttons, spools, 
or similar objects in a bag. Have the child 
put his hands behind him. Put one of the 
objects into his hands for him to feel. Then 
replace it in the bag and have him find it 
by sight alone. Vary this by letting him 
first see the object, and then find it by the 
sense of touch. 

d. Walk a straight chalk line, placing the 
heel of one foot flush with the toe of the 
other, keeping the body erect and eyes to 
the front. (Excellent for balance.) 

e. Draw three concentric circles on the 
floor. Place a standing line several feet 
away, and provide the child with a bean- 
bag. He may be awarded for bull’s eye 
throws. 

Note: No claim is made for originality 
in the above games, which are in the reper- 
toire of every kindergarten teacher. They 
are listed only as examples of the kind of 
training that is valuable to preschool deaf 
children. The games should be chosen with 
a definite benefit in view: for sportsman- 
ship; memory; fair competition; motor 
skill or coordination; or solely for pleasure. 

3. Speech training: babbling exercises; 
tongue gymnastics; drill for resonance; 
breath control through breathing exercises, 
and blowing bubbles, paper, feathers, 
whistles, horns, candle flames, etc. The 
speech work could include imitation of 
simple elements. 

4. Informal talks: on the history of the 
education of the deaf; explanation of meth- 
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ods of teaching the deaf; discussion of cer. 
tain phases of instruction such as speech 
reading, with suggestions as to lighting, 
naturalness in speaking, etc. 

There could also be discussion of ar. 
ticles in the VoLTa Review, especially 
those contributed by parents and teachers, 
Hearing aids could be discussed; also the 
question of proper diet; and quack reme. 
dies for deafness. 

5. Preliminary training for good habits 
on the child’s part. Teach him indepen. 
dence in dressing himself. Allow him to 
help in daily duties: water flowers; feed 
pets; get the mail; set the table; put away 
toys; do anything a hearing child of his 
age would be expected to do. 

6. Character training of the child: 


a. Develop fair play through teaching | 


him to “take turns,” share toys, praise 
others, be a good sport. 

b. Develop the child’s sense of humor. 
Lead him to see the funny side in situations 
and in pictures; the funny side of ridicu- 
lous and unexpected situations, where the 
“tables are turned,” etc. 

c. Develop courtesy and_kindliness. 
Teach the child to pass behind a person in- 
stead of in front of him; always to thank 
the donor for gifts and favors; to be kind 


to family, playmates and pets; not to inter- | 


rupt a speaker, etc. (There are so many 
that it would be impossible to list them. 
There is no reason why the deaf child can- 
not excel in these desirable traits. ) 

d. Develop other desirable traits: hon- 
esty, generosity, care of property, etc. 


The Goal for Mother and Child 


Mothers must be led to see that pamper- 
ing the handicapped child only handicaps 
him the more, and that his success in the 
world may depend on his willingness to go 
a little more than “half way” in all things. 
The ideal goal is, of course, to make the 
deaf child an inconspicuous member of his 
family group. And here much must de- 
pend on the wisdom and intelligence of the 
mother. One mother has said that it re 
quires “constant maneuvering” to give @ 


(Continued on page 368) 
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A Hearing Aid Clinic in St. Louis 


By CiypeE W. JoHNsoN 


T IS conceivable that, not so many years 
| ago, an open forum on the evaluation 
of hearing aids, engaged in by a teach- 

er of the deaf, an otologist, an acoustic engi- 
neer, and a teacher of lip reading, might 
have ended with all participants in the cus- 


tody of the police department’s riot squad. 


No violence resulted, however, when such 
a group met at Central Institute for the 
Deaf in St. Louis, February 21, to conduct 
a special feature of the annual meeting of 
the National Forum on Deafness and 
Speech Pathology. Taking part in the 
St. Louis Round Table were three members 
of Central Institute’s staff: Chairman S. 
Richard Silverman, registrar and teacher 
in charge of lip reading; Charles E. Harri- 
son, an acoustic engineer, the founder of 
the Technisonic Laboratories; and Alfred 
R. Thea, a teacher who is also the school’s 
audiometrist. The fourth member was Dr. 
Ben H. Senturia, a practicing otologist and 
a member of the staff of the Department of 
Oto-laryngology of the Washington Univer- 


sity Medical School. 


A Marshalling of Allied Talents 


Mr. Silverman explained that the estab- 
lishment of a hearing aid clinic at Central 
Institute had fulfilled one of the last wishes 
of the late Dr. Max A. Goldstein who had 
hoped to provide some means of helping 
children and adults evaluate the many 
hearing aids on the market. The discus- 
sion, Mr. Silverman said, would show the 
procedure followed at the clinic and like- 
wise would demonstrate the value of an- 
other of Dr. Goldstein’s ideas—that the 
marshalling of the allied talents of the engi- 
neering, the medical, and the teaching pro- 
fessions was necessary to acquire a thor- 
ough understanding of the hearing aid 
problem. 

The round table discussion was signif- 
icant in three main respects. First, it dem- 


onstrated once more that the leading hear- 
ing aid manufacturers are willing to en- 
trust their devices to disinterested organiza- 
tions if they receive the assurance that im- 
partial tests will be made for prospective 
customers. 


A Correlation of Knowledge 


Second, it gave the promise that by com- 
bining the knowledge of the various pro- 
fessions in such clinics, vital information 
may be acquired for a more thorough 
understanding of all phases of hearing im- 
pairment. A study of the questions asked 
by the clinic interviewers reveals that the 
data being accumulated should enable Cen- 
tral Institute to make valuable contributions 
toward such understanding. An outstand- 
ing example has been set for them by the 
work that the Ewings and others have done 
at the clinic maintained by the University 
of Manchester in England. 

Central Institute’s opportunities in this 
respect cannot be over-emphasized. It is 
true that information on familial deafness, 
occupational hearing impairments, the re- 
lationship between audiometric curves and 
hearing aids, word and sentence tests, and 
other problems, has been assembled by 
many individuals and organizations in this 
country. Few, however, have had the 
chance to make a correlation such as should 
be possible in the St. Louis clinic. Like- 
wise, although hearing aid manufacturers 
and others have made available to the pub- 
lic significant results of research on such 
matters as typical curves in the prescribing 
of hearing aids, there has always remained 
the possibility that when commercial or- 
ganizations make such studies, they may 
not be willing to release everything they 
learn. There are two chief restraining mo- 
tives: they might be furnishing valuable in- 
formation to their competitors and such 
data might have a harmful influence upon 
the sales of hearing aids. 
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A Possibility of Standardized Tests 


Third, the research at this and other 
clinics may some day make it possible to 
devise acceptable standardized tests for 
hearing aids which may be given in leagues 
for the hard of hearing, schools for the 
deaf, otologists’ offices, and othe: con- 
venient centers. 

The beginning of the discussion was de- 
voted to an explanation of the medical 
examination made of all who attend the 
clinic. Dr. Senturia said that familial his- 
tory interested them the most in cases of 
otosclerosis. He added that about 20 per 
cent of his cases as a practicing otologist 
were otosclerotics and that definite familial 
history had been found in about 50 per 
cent of these cases. Mr. Thea estimated 
that about 50 per cent of the clinic’s pa- 
tients had evidence of otosclerosis, a factor 
which necessitated care in the choosing of 
a hearing aid, with further amplification 
available if the deafness proved to be pro- 
gressive. 


Occupational Deafness 


“The question of occupational deafness 
is rapidly becoming more important,” Dr. 
Senturia said. “Just recently I received two 
letters from industrial executives who 
wanted to know how to eliminate or mini- 
mize occupational deafness. We overlook 
traumatic deafness. Very often we don’t 
even ask the patient what his type of work 
is. We are very much surprised to find a 
dip like this in our audiogram [drop at 
2048 or 4096 cps]... . Both Dr. Bunch and 
Dr. Crowe have pointed out the increasing 
deafness in susceptible individuals who are 
exposed to loud noises. I don’t mean that 
anyone exposed to that type of noise will 
become deafened, but anyone who is sus- 
ceptible will in all probability be affected 
by the noise. Now, getting back to the 
industrial concern, we find that employees 
will say they cannot hear anything for two 
hours at the end of the day. Eventually 
their hearing returns. I have also found 
that a certain percentage of employees have 
a permanent loss of hearing.” 

Mr. Silverman commented that the labo- 
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ratory at Central Institute was working on 
equipment which, sometime in the future, 
might enable them to tell manufacturers 
the effect the noises in their particular fac- 
tories could have on their employees. 


The Problem of Running Ears 


Of interest to schools for the deaf where 
cases of running ears may long have re- 
mained unsolved was Dr. Senturia’s state- 
ment that, “a running ear will cause a pro- 
gressive loss of hearing and an ear that 
runs for over a month should be seen by 
an otologist and treated. It may be neces- 
sary eventually to perform a mastoid opera- 
tion. I wish that somehow we could bring 
this to the attention of more of the general 
practitioners, because chronic running ears 
cause more loss of hearing than anything 
else I know of. This is pure neglect and 
can be avoided.” 


Later in the discussion Principal Grace 
of Gallaudet School for the Deaf said he 
had heard the statement that if a running 
ear is not caught at the onset, it is very 
seldom, if ever, cured. Dr. Senturia’s 
answer was: “We feel that if a child has 
a simple suppurative otitis media, 95 per 
cent of those ears will be clear in a short 
time—from two to four weeks. We don’t 
feel a bit apprehensive. After the third or 
fourth week, however, we consider the pos- 
sibility of mastoiditis. Without any fur- 
ther symptoms we request an X-ray of the 
mastoid. Under satisfactory treatment, if 
that ear does not respond in two months 
and there are changes in the mastoid, a 
mastoidectomy will dry that ear in the vast 
majority of cases. It is only in ears which 
have run for years and years and years 
that we get poor results from mastoidec- 
tomy, but the average acute infection lends 
itself to proper treatment with very satis- 
factory results.” 


Prescribing Hearing Aids 


In discussing the clinic’s testing program 
and the prescription of aids, Mr. Harrison 
claimed that although the audiometer as it 
exists today is much better than it has been 
in the past, inaccuracies up to 40 per cent 
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have been found in the instruments, all well 
known models, that are used at Central 
Institute. 

Mr. Harrison explained the difference 
between the vacuum tube and carbon in- 
struments, stating that the latter employed 
the principle of varying an electrical cur- 
rent by varying the resistance, a procedure 
which is subject to as high as 40 per cent 
distortion. He also said that he had been 
advised that although carbon instruments 
are still sold, none has been manufactured 
since 1939. 

“Formerly 90 per cent of the hearing 
aids had bone conduction receivers and 10 
per cent air,” Mr. Harrison said. “This was 
due to the fact that the carbon type instru- 
ment had a limited range. Today we are 
recommending vacuum tube aids by air 
conduction in about 90 per cent of the 
cases.” 

Defending the use of carbon type instru- 
ments by some, Dr. Senturia said these 
users wouldn’t give up a carbon aid, because 
it is a pretty dependable type of aid. “If it 
gets out of order, the wearer strikes it 
against the table and it gets going again,” 
he said. “Now, many of these people will 
not consider a vacuum type aid.” 


Testing Increase in Hearing 


Mr. Harrison then outlined the two fun- 
damental methods the clinic employs for 
testing hearing, the first being the pure 
tone test with an audiometer. 

Explaining that the tests were not made 
solely on the basis of pure tones because 
people don’t go around hearing pure tones, 
Mr. Silverman also pointed out that it is 
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an unsound practice to try and measure 
the increase in an individual’s hearing by 
placing the hearing aid’s microphone to the 
ear piece of an audiometer. 

Mr. Harrison told of four tests to deter- 
mine the increase of hearing through an 
aid, emphasizing that through the use of a 
calibrated amplifier loudspeaker system, 
standard curves can be obtained on the 
normal hearing ability of any individual. 
The tests include pure tone and word and 
sentence tests without hearing aids and 
later with the aids. Dr. Senturia commented 
that many otologists have raised the objec- 
tion that the audiometric test was not a real 
test of a man’s hearing, but that by intro- 
ducing the speech test that objection could 
be obviated. 

Mr. Thea said that only instruments ap- 
proved by the Council on Physical Therapy 
of the American Medical Association were 
being demonstrated and that some of the 
manufacturers were permitting the clinic 
to lend their devices to individuals for trial 
periods. 

Commenting upon a statement of Mr. 
Thea’s that if the loss was less than 30 
decibels only lip reading is recommended, 
Mr. Silverman said, “I would also like to 
stress this point, that many of the agencies 
of the hearing aid manufacturers have felt 
that we were partial to lip reading and 
against the use of hearing aids. That is a 
misconception on their part. I want to 
say that we recommend lip reading to all 
these people. We think that the ideal 
combination is lip reading and the use of 
a hearing aid. We do recommend some 
hearing aids or we wouldn’t be putting in 
all this time to evaluate them.” 





In spite of the great amount of attention which its seriousness has attracted unto 
the problem, we see little improvement in the language situation. The majority of deaf 
pupils still leave school without language adequate for the simplest general needs; the 
profession still finds it necessary to bolster its professional self-respect by dwelling in 
thought upon its moderate success with semi-mutes, with the hard of hearing, with pupils 
of exceptional mental ability, and with the few average pupils with a flair for language 
or with a past history of exceptional luck in the matter of teachers. 


—Marietta Rector Vinson in the March 1942 American Annals of the Deaf. 
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Life) Work, Farming and Education 


By JosepH BEDNARZ 


A Boy in a One Room Country School 


EN years ago, if you had asked al- 

most any country boy attending a 

“ one room rural school whether he 
liked school, the answer very probably 
would have been a prompt, “No!” Because 
I was very hard of hearing, and growing 
always more deaf, my “no” would have 
been more vehement than most. There 
seemed to be far more interesting things 
to do and learn on the small farm where 
I lived than there were in school. The 
school had one teacher for forty-five pupils 
in all grades. This meant a mass-produc- 
tion teaching technique, and she had no 
time to give anyone special consideration. 
For me, learning was mostly a painful, 
lonely, self-conscious business. Spelling 
and oral reading were a terror, as my pro- 
nunciation often provoked more than wide 
grins. Reading story books was a special 
joy, and I think I read about every book 
of fiction in the school, though some, like 
Ben Hur, 1 did not understand very well. 
My deafness dated back to one morn- 
ing when I was three years old. I awoke 
with my head roaring and ringing, and 
when I got up and tried to walk I was 
very dizzy, and almost fell against a hot 
wood heater. At the age of five, the deaf- 
ness became worse, although now and then, 
for short periods, I could hear well. This 
went on until I was ten years old. Again, 
one cold morning I awoke with a strange 
feeling in my ears, and I could not hear 
anything at all. I have heard nothing since. 


A Day School for the Deaf 


I remained in the rural school until I 
was promoted to the sixth grade, when I 
entered a nearby day school for the deaf. 
I consider myself very fortunate to have 
gone there, as I did much better than I 
had done in school with the hearing. The 
knowledge that there were others who were 


deaf, the closer, more friendly contact 
with the teachers and pupils, were stimulat- 
ing. What helped most were the speech 
work, the oral reading, and the practice 
in lip reading, none of which I had had 
to any extent in the rural school or at 
home. 


Arithmetic was real work for me, as my 
mind never seemed to remember figures 
or to be quick with them. What I liked 
best, and did in every spare moment, was 
to read anything and everything that 
caught my interest. I sometimes thought 
we were given too little to learn and to 
do, especially of the practical things use- 
ful in every day life. We often had a 
party on the birthday of some pupil or on 
some holiday, and these made an enjoyable 
relief from every day routine. 


Teachers Ought to ‘Sell’? Education 


All the teachers were kind, and I am 
sure did their best, but I sometimes thought 
that they did not understand the pupils 
nor try to understand them and their prob- 
lems. Observing one teacher having a difh- 
cult time with a girl who was rebellious 
and would not study, watching the teacher 
try by sheer force of authority to make the 
child study, I wondered why the teacher 
did not get to the cause of the trouble, 
find exactly why the girl did not want or 
like to study, and use psychology to correct 
the difficulty. I thought also that the teach- 
ers were not very interested in their work 
of teaching and did not think much of it 
or know enough about such things as child 
training and psychology. Much that seemed 
dull, uninteresting, hard to learn, and use- 
less could, I think, have been made in- 
teresting, easy and enjoyable if the teachers 
used the right method, showing us how 
the things we were learning helped us then 
or would help us later, how really interest- 
ing it was to learn, making us see that 
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everyone must work whether he likes to 
or not, and that any kind of work can be 
interesting and is worth doing as well as 
one can do it. In other words, it would 
have been very helpful if the teachers knew 
how to “sell” us on school and schooling 
and to keep us “sold.” 


A High School for the Hearing 


From seventh grade I entered as a fresh- 
man in the Senior High School. It was all 
new and interesting there, and strange and 
confusing at first, as I did not know just 
what to do, not being able to hear the in- 
structors. It was seldom that I communi- 
cated orally or by lip reading. It was most- 
ly by short notes that I found out about 
things. Lip reading was difficult for me and 
I learned everything by reading. The in- 
structors were considerate and some gave 
me much extra help, especially in my 
sophomore year. I did not join in extra- 
curricular activities as | was too shy, and 
did not know how to make friends or be 
one. 


During my two years in high school I 
attended lip reading classes at the school 
for the deaf and sometimes at night classes 
in the public school. I could not seem to 
learn lip reading to any extent. It now 
seems that my eyes were a large factor 
in this failure, as I read constantly and 
my vision had become defective, my eyes 
tired quickly after some close reading and 
could not follow the rapid movement of the 
lips, so I was bored and inattentive. How- 
ever, no one, including myself, seems to 
have considered this then. Glasses would 
have helped a great deal in all school work 
and eliminated the frequent headaches suf- 
fered from eyestrain. 


I Try to Earn Money 


During the four years of my stay in town 
I stayed with two different families who 
were very kind to me, though I am afraid 
I was bad mannered, and troublesome at 
times. On days when school was out, I 
usually took a walk exploring the town and 
countryside or I read books or magazines 
in the public library or in my room. 
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I had interesting and sometimes painful 
experiences in trying to earn spending 
money. Advertisements of opportunities to 
“make big money” fascinated me. I an- 
swered many, and wasted some hard won 
dollars on selling outfits, but never seemed 
to earn back the cost of the outfits. I knew 
almost nothing of salesmanship and with 
my deafness and inability to talk well, it 
was no wonder that I seemed to be trying 
to sell straw hats to the Eskimos! How- 
ever, I am sure that if I had used selling 
methods adapted to my handicaps, and sold 
something that is used up and bought 
again, and had called back regularly on a 
route, I would have had good success. 
What money I earned was by such work as 
mowing lawns and clearing walks of snow. 


I Return to the Farm 


I could not return to school after my 
sophomore year as my parents needed me 
to help on the farm, my father having a 
physical disability that prevented him from 
doing some of the hard work that had to 
be done. Further schooling would have 
been of much benefit; but having to stay on 
the farm did not stop my education, as I 
could get books by mail from the pub- 
lic libraries and I found much time to 
read on many subjects. Almost every day 
there is time for at least a half hour of 
reading or study. Life itself is constantly 
teaching me old and new things. Every 
day seems to bring fresh thoughts and 
some new experience. 

Relations with other people are not difli- 
cult, especially with those who know me. 
When I tell a stranger that | am deaf and 
cannot hear what he says, we usually get 
along well, particularly in business matters. 
I find that when the other person knows 
that I cannot hear his voice, he speaks 
more slowly and intelligibly with his lips 
and uses more of the other ways of com- 
munication such as facial expressions and 
hand signs. I always keep a small notebook 
and a pencil about me, and when I cannot 
understand something the other person 
usually obliges and writes it down. Most 
persons with whom I come in contact seem 
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to regard me the same as they do the hear- 
ing except that they treat me more kindly. 
Yes, there are exceptions who seem to re- 
gard me as some queer sort of creature, 
but they are rare. There also are embar- 
rassing and droll moments when I misun- 
derstand something and say the wrong 
thing, but people seem to understand about 
this. 
Life on a Dairy Farm 

Sometimes someone asks how I like to 
live and work on a farm. I like it mod- 
erately well. There are certain disadvan- 
tages in living here, such as the lack of 
modern conveniences; but there are sub- 
stantial compensations that, to me, out- 
weigh them. Judged by one used to city 
life, our living standard here may seem 
rather low, but perhaps to many a well-to- 
do person from a European city this stand- 
ard would appear to have everything that 
could be desired. I am sometimes amazed 
at the complex habits, tastes, and way of 
thinking of many people in large cities. 
They may be happy, or think themselves to 
be so, but it does seem that their life would 
be more worth while to themselves and 
others if they lived more simply and 
thoughtfully. 

Regarding the work on a farm, I cannot 
say it is very attractive, for it is confining 
and some of it is arduous. Dairy stock has 
to be taken care of regularly every day, 
morning, noon and night, and there are 
few free hours for other things, but the 
work compayes favorably with many other 
types of employment I know of. I think 
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dairy farming is a very good way to earn 
a living. It can pay well when properly 
managed, and can absorb all of one’s abili- 
ties, no matter how highly trained one is 
in all pertinent sciences and in business. 


Farming Requires Skill 


It requires much knowledge, skill, and 
power of judgment to breed a highly eff- 
cient cow, to feed her for the maximum 
profitable production over the greatest 
number of years; to know what crops to 
raise and how to raise them for highest 
quality and quantity; and do other things 
well. There also appears to be as great 
room for improvement and research in 
breeding better cows and growing new and 
better crops as there is in making better 
plastics and new and better drugs. I could 
take a blade of grass and contemplate it 
for hours, thinking of its beauty, useful- 
ness, powers, of the numberless things that 
have yet to be found out about it, of how 
it could be made into the most nutritious 
feed possible, of whether a better and more 
useful grass could be developed, and so on. 


I find everything so interesting that I 
quite forget that I am deaf, and I cannot 
see any reason why I should not live, work, 
and do everything as a hearing person does. 
Yes, there are some things I cannot do or 
enjoy; but I find compensations for this 
which are unknown to the hearing. The 
future will bring me many and varying ex- 
periences, bitter and sweet, but I am sure 
there will not ever be any call for me to 
cry just because I cannot hear sound. 





On Leaving School 


The following poem was written for the Class of 1941 at St. Joseph’s School 


for the Deaf, New York. 


June of that year: 


It appeared in the school’s magazine, “The Oaks,” for 


VALE 
By Mary Agnes Cannon 


She bade me enter and she took me to her heart; 
My tongue she loosed, my eye she trained to see 
What she would say. Now I must depart 

From her dear sheltering. roof to tread Life’s way. 


Her blessing rests upon my head, and so 

I courage take, nor fear the future’s might. 
In faith, in confidence, in joy, I go; 
Armored and armed to combat for the right. 
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Hiring the Handicapped 


A Review by HARRIET MONTAGUE 


66 IRING the Handicapped” is the 
title of an article in the April 
Employment Security Review, 

by Theodore Brimm, Employer Relations 

Representative of the United States Em- 

ployment Service for Illinois. 

“War has made it clear,” Mr. 
Brimm, “that if our vast, expanding vic- 
tory program is to be sustained, there must 
be a full use of the skill, training and ex- 
perience of every available worker, includ- 
ing not only the Negro, the older men, 
also the handicapped 


says 


and women, but 
worker.” 

This is a realistic classification against 
which any of the three groups—Negroes, 
women, or handicapped persons—might 
protest; but it is worth studying, as is 
Mr. Brimm’s further approach to the 
problem of the handicapped: 


The Importance of Job Analysis 

“Formerly, all individuals with a sim- 
ilar handicap grouped _ together, 
regardless of varying degrees of compen- 
sating skill acquired through work expe- 
rience, education, training, aptitudes, or 
interests. Obviously, some are equipped 
to perform more efficiently than others. 
To discover the more efficient requires 
thorough consideration of the applicant’s 
potentialities in the light of his training 
and interests, as well as his native and 
physical capacities. 

“All the individual’s potentialities must 
be considered further in the light of the 
functional requirements of the specific job. 
Objectively, this kind of job information 
can be acquired by an analysis of the 
physical demands involved in the tasks to 
be performed by the worker through the 
technique developed in the Occupational 
Research Office of the United States Em- 
ployment Service in St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis. 

“In order to collect data, the job an- 


were 


alyst goes into the plant to observe the 
environment and the nature of the phy- 
sical demands involved in the various 
jobs. The physical demands and working 
conditions are described in terms of 20 
basic physical exertions and in terms of 
11 working conditions. The analyst then 
studies the various factors present in each 
job according to definitions established by 
the Bureau of Employment Survey.” 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The question of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation then comes up. Almost invariably, 
employers believe that the employment of 
handicapped persons means higher acci- 
dent cost and higher compensation insur- 
“In regard to Workmen’s Compen- 
sation rates,” says Mr. Brimm, “the initial 
rate of compensation for any employer is 
determined by the industry, and total cost 
is based upon the number of employees, 
occupations, and total pay roll. No infor- 
mation is required concerning the physical 
condition of employees. The rate is later 
adjusted on the basis of the number of 
accidents occurring in the employer’s or- 
ganization.” 

He quotes the findings of the study made 
by the Western Electric Company in 1929, 
when it was learned that only 23.5 per cent 
of a large group of handicapped workers 
employed during the period from 1929 to 
1931 were injured, as compared to 39.1 
per cent of the control group of non-handi- 
capped persons, remarking, “this would 
seem to indicate that generally there is 
greater caution on the part of handicapped 
workers in avoiding accidents, and_ if 
placed in suitable jobs, they are no more 
and possibly less liable to injury than are 
the non-handicapped.” 


ance. 


Deaf Workers in Candy Plants 


Mr. Brimm took up this whole matter 
at greater length in The Manufacturing 
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Confectioner for December, 1941, and 
January, 1942. Here he dealt specifically 
with the employment of handicapped per- 
sons in candy plants. Candy manufac- 
turers are relaxing their hiring standards, 
and one large firm in Chicago has taken 
on several deaf and hard of hearing work- 
ers. After a trial and check-up, it was 
found that they did their work satisfactorily 
and others were hired. Physical demand 
analyses were completed of 15 beginning 
jobs as they exist at the Williamson Candy 
Company, and eight handicapped girls 
were assigned to various jobs. Three of 
these girls had leg disabilities, two were 
deaf, and the others had hip, hearing, or 
spine disabilities. Six of them success- 
fully performed their jobs, and two have 
since received promotions. Two months 
later, six more were hired, five of whom 
were retained. The next month, 10 were 
hired, and shortly thereafter 12 more. 
“Detailed job analysis plays a most sig- 
nificant part in the successful employment 
of the physically handicapped,” says Mr. 
Brimm, adding, “It is much too easy to 
fall into a line of thinking which tends to 
magnify the impairment so that it becomes 
the determining factor. Actually, consid- 
eration should be on the theory, ‘it is not 
what is gone but what is left that counts.’ ” 


Workers in a Mail Order House 


The physical demands study has also 
been introduced to the personnel staff of a 
nation-wide mail order concern in Chi- 
cago. “This company had not previously 
utilized handicapped persons, probably 
because it is self-insured under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, and felt that the 
handicapped were more liable to injury 
than the non-handicapped. Never- 
theless, these objections were overcome, 
resulting in a first order for three deaf 
girls as file clerks and three handicapped 
girls as typists. Since the first order, 34 
handicapped persons have been hired to 
date, and it is expected that this company 
will continue to utilize this source of labor 
as an established personnel policy.” 
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Training Courses for the Deaf 


Schools for the deaf are taking ad- 
vantage of this change of policy on the 
part of industrialists, and several of the 
school papers have recently reported train- 
ing set-ups achieved by cooperation of the 
schools with the Ford Motor Company, 
The April Rochester Advocate reprinted an 
article from Ford News describing the 
training courses provided in several differ- 
ent states. In Georgia, the School for the 
Deaf secured $20,000 in state funds to erect 
new buildings and purchase tools and 
mechanical equipment to provide a work- 
shop for skilled automotive trades like 
metal finishing, painting, upholstery re- 
pair, and general cleanup of cars. The ad- 
vice of Ford men was sought in selecting 
the equipment; Ford dealers supplied used 
cars on which the students worked; and 
the students graduating from the course 
are employed by local dealers. 

At the Ford Company in Jacksonville, 
Florida, deaf young men are being trained 
in automobile finishing and repairing. Stu- 
dents for the course are selected from all 
parts of the state by the state supervisor 
of vocational rehabilitation, with the as- 
sistance of the Florida School for the Deaf. 
“The seriousness with which these men 
accept their training enables a majority 
of them to absorb knowledge faster and 
master skills sooner than the average me- 
chanical student,” states Ford News. “Rang- 
ing in age from twenty-one to the late for- 
ties, the majority of these men have had 
no previous mechanical or technical train- 
Today they are gainfully em- 
ployed at vital work on the home front. 
Through the imagination of industrial 
leaders and the cooperation of far-sighted 
state agencies, these physically handicapped 
men have been placed on the road leading 
to self-supporting citizenship. The cost to 
industry and the public has been negli- 
gible.” 

The same idea runs through an article 
by W. T. Griffing in The Deaf Oklahoman 
for April. “The National Vocational Re- 

(Continued on page 378) 
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“Deaf” Language? 
I HAVE two letters on my desk. One is 


from a deaf woman and the other from 

a hearing friend. 
As far as general appearance, letter form. 
spelling. go, the two letters are equally well 


written, but any of us teachers would know 
one was written by a deaf person. 


In my desk drawer is a collection of all 
kinds of writing by the deaf—not those 
gifted deaf people whom we meet at con- 
ventions and learn from, but the rank and 
file, many of whom have gone through our 
own school. 

Some of the material in the drawer is as 
good prose as most hearing people could 
write, or better. But in the majority of 
the letters and articles there are differences, 
varying usually according to the degree of 
deafness of the writers. 

Why? What are these differences? If we 
let the young people in our special schools 
acquire a peculiar language of their own, 
aren't we to blame? 

As I read over some of the things in 
my desk drawer I cannot excuse myself, 
for one time or another I have taught most 
of the writers. Maybe the tendencies I 
noticed in their adult writing had had their 
start years before, when they were begin- 
ning to use language on their own. 

In the few pages allotted me I cannot 
mention them all, but some of the things 
I noticed are these: 


Too Much Detail 


How could we expect anything else when 
our little deaf children must begin to learn 
language by describing their simplest ex- 
periences? Hearing children begin simplv, 
too, but their ears soon tell them when to 
condense, when to select the most impor- 
tant things, when to drop the unessentials. 

At what stage in their language devel- 
opment should we try to convey this idea to 
our deaf pupils? I don’t know, but sooner 
than I realized. This very morning eleven- 
year-old Margie told me, “Last evening 
Father got the car out of the garage. Moth- 
er went upstairs and got the baby. I ran 
downstairs with her. We got in the car. 
Mother held the baby. I sat beside her. 
Father drove the car. We went out.” All 
this to say, “Father took us out in the car.” 


The Struggle to Be Defini‘e 


We adults, relating an incident, do not 
try to recall the name of every one con- 
cerned, or the exact date, or the time. Yet 
when Mary says, “One boy broke a win- 
dow,” teacher and children go into a hud- 
dle to discover the name of that boy. Why? 
All Mary is interested in is that she saw a 
window was broken. More and more, it 
seems to me, we should foster the use of 
such words as “Somebody, somewhere, 
something, some other time, other things,” 
etc. Tom racks his brain to remember 
whether it was Thursday or Friday last 
week that he saw the baby rabbit, when all 
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he needs to say is “Not long ago,” or “the 
other day,” or “one day last week.” We 
adults do not describe a journey by re- 
peating, “We left at eight o'clock. We got 
on the ferry at nine o’clock. We got on the 
train at 9:15. We got to my aunt’s house 
at 4:25.” 

There is a small boy in my present class 
who cannot answer a question like: “Min- 
nie has three balls and Katie has nine. How 
many have both?” without demanding, “Is 
Minnie boy or girl?” 


Trite Phrases and Expressions 


We meet them constantly in the chil- 
dren’s letters and items for the school pa- 
pers. What puzzles me is how deaf chil- 
dren pick up these bromides so easily when 
they have so much difficulty learning the 
right things to say. Every Letter Day I 
find: “I am well and hope you are the 
same.” “I hope you are well and happy 
as I am.” “I will close now as I have no 
more news. We certainly don’t put these 
things in our children’s language. But do 
let’s put on more pressure to shove them 
out. 


Wisecracks That Don’t Fit In 


We are in favor of slang, when it is use- 
ful, and we are all working every day to 
help our pupils develop a better apprecia- 
tion of humor. We all know, too, that a 
correct use of humor is extremely difficult 
for a deaf child. If a joke isn’t funny it 
is very, very flat. Too often a deaf child 
will not only force such a jest in his news 
item but put quotation marks around it to 
be sure we get the idea it is a joke: 

Mrs. Wells entertained an attractive George 
Washington Birthday party. A large attendance 
enjoyed it so much. 


Mrs. Moore thoughtfully served them light sup- 
per with hot cocoa to satisfy their “stummicks.” 
He was trembling when he peeped the door. 

At the conclusion of “swapping gift” period, 
delicious refreshments were served. 

Mary B. has returned home. She was noticed 
that she was happier than before she left here. 
Mary, did you bring with you an engagement 
ring? 

He spreaded his smile frem ear to ear. 

She always wears a mile of smile when you 
come to talk to her. 
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Big Words Do Not Make Good Style 


In an effort to write better, too many of 
our pupils and ex-pupils overwork every 
high sounding word or expression they 
meet. They prefer “accompanied by” to 
“with,” and “glimpsed” to “saw,” and “a 
negligible fraction of the membership” to 
“only a few members.” They never write 
“can play,” but “will be able to participate 
in the game.” Why? Isn’t it our fault for 
failing to convince them that a simple 
style is best, and that the good old Anglo 
Saxon words are the backbone of English? 
These choice bits tumble out of my desk 
drawer: “He worked here a decade ago,” 
“Delegates converged on the hotel, but most 
of them departed before curfew,” “Mr. 
Fred Z—— has at long last secured a po- 
sition in a butcher shop.” 

Plenty of foreigners who come to Amer- 
ica to live learn to speak and write good 
English, and they have an advance start on 
our pupils when it comes to queer expres- 
sions. Consider all the movie stars who 
must master English. But they are checked 
before they acquire a peculiar language all 
their own. They hear people laugh at their 
mistakes. Their teachers constantly cor- 
rect them. 

Our task with the deaf is harder, but we 
can go more slowly. We can check by say- 
ing to ourselves, “How would a hearing 
person put this?” We can sternly halt our 
pupils before they wander from the broad 
highway of plain English into such bypaths 
as the author of this paragraph is evidently 
floundering upon: “Our vice-president, 
Thomas G . is engaged to an unknown 
personality. Your pseudo scribe has had 
no introduction to Tom’s feminine friend, 
his new ‘Flame,’ but we have other fine 
enthusiastic couplets in the club’s_ en- 
virons.” 





Children Are Fickle 


Mary Jane’s former teacher sang her 
praises as soon as the class was promoted 
to my grade. 

“Wonderful little lip reader! Darling, 


too. You'll love her. Mother died last 
year. Father just married again, and you 
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can’t blame him. Mary Jane’s mother was 
in ill health, all the time, so sad and in- 
effectual—made_ lovely little frocks for 
Mary Jane, though! She adored her.” 

I looked at Mary Jane, and her frock, 
a handmade embroidered confection that 
was growing too short. I agreed that she 
was cute, and in a few days I found out 
she was bright, and the pet of the school. 

Housemothers and matron adored her. 
“So quiet and good,” the matron said. “I 
was here when her mother died, and she 
cried in my arms. Sad! But now Mary 
Jane loves her new mother. Seems to have 
got over it all. Children are fickle, and it’s 
a good thing, I suppose.” 

Even the principal was _ enthusiastic. 
“Dear little girl. Fortunate she has such 
an understanding person in her stepmother. 
She was a teacher, and knows how to han- 
dle a deaf child much better than Mary 
Jane’s mother 
did. Poor little wom- 
an! Wore herself out 
spoiling the child.” 

In a few weeks I 
met the new stepmoth- 
er, when she came 
to see Mary in school. 
She was charming. 
Mary Jane ran up to 
her to be kissed, and 
certainly showed off 
in lip reading and language. 

“Do the other children like her?” the 
stepmother asked. “I do want her to be 
popular, and have a normal life. She’s so 
quiet at home. That invalid atmosphere, 
you know—so long—her mother was never 
well—not good for a child—I’m trying to 
help her forget all that. I don’t even make 
her call me mother. She calls me Shirley, 
as her father does.” 

“O, Mary has her friends,” I told the 
lady. “She’s not as popular with the other 
children as she is with the housemothers, 
but maybe that’s because she’s such a model 
child. However, she rushes to get the best 
chair and the largest piece of candy just 
like the other children. So don’t worry 
about her. She’s normal.” 


own 
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“I won't, then,” the stepmother said, 
laughing, “and thank you. I see I must get 
Mary Jane some new frocks. These are 
outgrown, but she has so many of them—” 

“OQ, let her wear them out,” I advised. 
“They’re still perfectly decent. Most of the 
hems can be let down.” 


I decided I liked Mary Jane’s new 
mother better than Mary Jane. Was it be- 
cause everybody was lavishing attention 
on Mary Jane instead of the other children 
that I had to watch myself for fear of 
being unfair to the child? Or was it be- 
cause I felt an unrea- 
sonable resentment for 
that other poor mother, 
working on those fool- 
ish little beautiful 
frocks day after day, 
in pain and unhappi- 
ness ? 

I knew then. I re- 
sented Mary Jane's 
never missing her 
mother. She was quiet. 
but she always seemed 
happy. She _ brought 
her doll to school with 
its wardrobe of hem- 
stitched garments. I admired it. 

“Mother made,” she said. pointing to 
the clothes, and then ran off to play with 
the other children and left the doll lying 
on the floor. One day she brought a book 
of snapshots her mother had carefully past- 
ed in. She showed us the book, but didn’t 
look at it herself. 

“Doesn’t even seem to think about her 
mother any more,” the matron told me, 
“and I’m glad. After all, she’s just a child. 
Ought to be happy.” 

“Those times when she sits and thinks,” 
I said. “Sometimes | wonder—” 

“No.” The matron was quite definite. 
“Once I asked her what she was thinking 
about. She said, “Supper. I want ice 
cream for supper.” 

Then Mary Jane wore her new clothes 
to school, sensible play clothes. I found my- 
self unreasonably hoping she wouldn't 
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wear her new dresses, that she'd insist on 
putting on the old fancy frocks. But she 
did not. She loved her new dresses. 

When she came up and begged me for 
the little calendar that had come in an ad- 
vertisement in the mail I said no, and 
threw the calendar in the wastebasket. 

Then, ashamed of my childish impulse, 
I retrieved it and gave it to Mary Jane. 

Afterwards, I was sorry I had, for so 
often, when the other children were writing, 
and Mary Jane was supposed to be doing 
so, I saw her looking at her calendar or 
writing something on it. 

One morning, when everybody else had 
finished the arithmetic problems and Mary 
Jane hadn't started, I took the calendar 
away from her. “You can have this when 
school is over,” I told her firmly, “but now 
work.” 

She made no protest, but she went to the 
infirmary for her regular hearing test just 
before school closed that morning, and as 
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I was clearing up my desk after school I 
almost threw out the calendar. Remember- 
ing, I went to put it back in Mary Jane’s 
desk. A promise was a promise. But I 
glanced at the small closely written scrib- 
bling on it. With a child’s disregard for 
the year, 1942, Mary Jane had jotted down 
things about her mother according to the 
month. Over November was written, 
“Mother bought turkey.” Over December, 
“Mother and I saw Santa Claus.” Over 
April, “Mother picked violets with me.” On 
the month of July she had written, “Mother 
made three new dresses for summer.” 
Every month had something. 

And I thought she had forgotten her 
mother! I stopped reading, for I felt I had 
no right, but on the calendar page before 
me, this month’s, the words had been care- 
fully printed, and sudden tears rushed to 
my eyes as I saw, “Next Wednesday will be 
my mother’s birthday. My mother is 
died.” 





Hear Ye! All Speakers! 


By the Teacher Across the Hall 


Speakers at this year’s conventions, give 
heed. 

Cheer for us plain folks, whose plaudits 
you'll need. 

Cheer, if you please, for the portly Miss 
Gaul. 

She'll fill two seats in your audience hall. 


Cheer for Jane Smith, who may whisper too 
loud. 

She can be counted to help swell the crowd. 

Cheer Isaac Jones, who will amble in late, 

Seconding motions he won’t hesitate. 


Cheer for Doc Withers, whose first name is 
Claude, 

Noisy throat clearer, but loud to applaud. 

Cheer in the rain or the cold or the heat, 

Coughing Cass Throckmorton on a front 
seat. 


Cheer Arthur Wabash. In every election, 

He peps things up when he makes an ob- 
jection. 

Cheer for Pop Newberg, who goes right to 
sleep, 

Doesn’t care how long the long meetings 
keep. 


Cheer for Jim Steinberg, who never is 
missin’, 

Quiet gum chewer, he’s just glad to listen. 

May Treut fills notebooks with all that you 
say, 

Cheer the big notebooks she carries away. 


Cheer for Tom Ketcham, who sneezes with 
vim, 

Shuts all the windows that open on him. 

Cheer for Bill Buttins, who sits in the rear, 

And greets every speaker with ‘Louder! 
Can’t hear!”’ 


Cheer those who crowd in the doorways with 
greetings, 

Even if they do disturb the big meetings! 

Cheer us, and like us, for we’re a good sort, 

Smile at us kindly. You need our support. 


While every meeting is just what you make 
it 

We are the guys who must sit there and take 
it, 

Humor us, Speakers, and show us attention, 

Without us to speak to, there’d be no con- 
vention! 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


A Five Year Old in a Day School 
VV teers five years old, lost her 


hearing from scarlet fever when she 

was three. She is in a day school in 
Chicago. Her hearing sister, Ann, is two 
years old. 

Virginia’s school work is similar to Ze- 
lona’s, and she says many of the same 
words Zelona says, though she has a few 
more, as she has been in school longer. 
Annie is learning to understand Virginia 
quite well. I have a problem when they 
play hide and seek, as they love to do. 
Virginia likes to hide and expects Annie 
to find her; but Ann will get angry and 
want to hide, too. Then she will call out, 
“Find me, find me,” and of course Vir- 
ginia doesn’t hear. Ann will sit in her hid- 
ing place until Virginia finally tries to find 
her. 

During the Christmas vacation the teach- 
ers took Virginia to see Sonja Henie in the 
Hollywood Ice Carnival. She was so 
thrilled, and immediately wanted _ ice 
skates. I bought her some, and she was 
disappointed that they did not have the 
white shoes. 

Virginia is more willing to talk to 
strangers now, just as she does at home 
or at school. When she first became deaf 
she stopped talking altogether. Her speech 
is good, but her voice is not normal, and 
strangers notice it; otherwise they cannot 
believe that she is totally deaf, as she 
reads the lips quite well. She took part in 
a demonstration at Loyola, which was at- 
tended by three hundred persons, and her 
teacher was proud of her work that day. 


Mrs. A. W., ILLINots. 


Shirley, the Traveler 


Shirley, six years old, is in the Minne- 
sota School for the Deaf. 

Sometimes it seems that the rounda- 
bout is never coming again, and then 
suddenly it’s here. It is always so very 
interesting. One of my many neighbors who 


has read it said, “That’s better than any 
True Story magazine.” 

Shirley came home alone on the train 
for Christmas, and went back the same 
way. She acted quite like a seasoned trav- 
eler when she reached the station, and 
when we got home she started in a very 
matter of fact way to unpack her clothes. 
The first thing she wanted was a pencil. 
When she cannot make us understand what 
she means, she draws a picture and writes 
the word under the picture. She also imi- 
lates what she is drawing. For instance, 
she wrote the word “a boy,” then drew a 
picture of a boy, then stood very straight 
with her shoulders back. 

When it was time to go back to school, 
she helped me pack her suitcase, and 
showed me a train in a picture. At the 
station, she picked out her own seat in 
the car and showed Daddy where to put her 
suitcase. When the stewardess unpinned 
her “bill of lading,” as her Daddy called it, 
Shirley looked very carefully to see that 
her things were in order, and pinned the 
notice back in place on her dress. She 
waved good-bye and our girl was gone 
again. We won't see her till next spring, 


but she’s learning. 
Mrs. A. W., MINNESOTA. 


A Hard of Hearing Boy 


Ralph, ten years old, and hard of hear- 
ing, is in the fourth grade in_ public 
school. 

How we. envy all of you your early rec- 
ognition of your problems and your deter- 
mined efforts to teach yourselves to teach 
your youngsters! We waited till Ralph was 
six and a half before we came to a full 
realization that our problem was one of 
hearing, and he fell into some undesirable 
habits for which we have paid dearly. 
However, he is now a plump, healthy ten- 
year-old, in the fourth grade at school. 
He gets an S (satisfactory) average on 
his report cards in everything except ap- 
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plication. He still works only when the 
mood strikes him or when he realizes he 
will have to stay inside the building for 
an indefinite period until he gets down 
to work. Then he really “goes to town.” 
The fact that I am waiting more or less 
patiently in the car outside bothers him 
not at all. He takes that very casually, 
and if, on nice days, I drive away and let 
him walk two miles home, he eventually 
gets here in the same nonchalant frame of 
mind. He takes most forms of punish- 
ment or discipline in the same casual way. 
He will gaze at me in the most interested 
way while I give him a dressing down, and 
I feel that I’ve really put my point across, 
until he says, “Mother your chin wobbles 
so funny when you fuss.” What would you 
do with a guy like that? 

Mr. B. and I are so interested in his 
character development. For a few years we 
were so worried about him we forgot to en- 
joy him, but we’re making up for it now, 
and we do have such good times together. 
Ralph has joined the Cub Scouts, and last 
week he took Daddy to a dinner meeting. 
My, he did feel important. 

As I’ve frequently said, Ralph needs an 
incentive to do things, and the war has 
He 
reads all the war news and finds the places 
mentioned on his globe—a Christmas pres- 
We also have large maps taped on 
a door in our dining room, and Ralph fol- 


given him an incentive for reading. 


ent. 


lows the radio news reports on the maps. 
His play is now largely soldier routine, 
which necessitates reading to know how 
many motors a bomber has and the char- 
acteristics of a pursuit plane, how fast a 
dive bomber travels, and why we haven’t 
yet been able to get help to the Philip- 
pines. 

I find the dime store most useful, and it 
is amazing to me what interesting ten cent 
books are available. Ralph has books on 
the flag, on airplanes, on submarines, on 
steel, on cotton, on sheep, fruit, insects, 
butterflies, birds, wheat, army uniforms— 
what not. Whenever I hear him discussing 
something with his buddies, I assemble all 
the information I can find in his old 
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RALPH, A HARD OF HEARING BOY IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 


geographies, or I get new books at the 
dime store. I show them to him quite 
casually and leave them handy his 
table. The library at school is of course 
a wonderful help, and I have no doubt 
that I’m their most assiduous patron. It 
may be several days before Ralph glances 
at the books I gather. Sometimes he never 
does. But quite often I’m tremendously 
thrilled by his interest and his sensible, 
eager questions some He 
doesn’t take well to forcible education, 
although some of it, of course, has to be 
given that way. Often we read a book to- 


on 


on subject. 


(Continued on page 372) 
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womens Teachers of Lip Reading = 


Alabama 


Birmingham 

Miss DorotHy VERNON 
1331 N. 24th St. 
Phone: 3-0833 


California 


Berkeley 


Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 


Mrs. Lucet1a M. Moore 
519 N. Elm Drive 
Phone: OXford 5644 


El Centro 


Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 
Route 2, Box 334 


Gilroy 
Mrs. Grace T. WEDEMEYER 
Box 353 


Pasadena 


Miss HELEN SCRIVER 
149 S. Los Robles 
Phone: SY 3-6155 


San Francisco 


Miss Kate Morpuy 
2975 Clay Street 
Phone: West 3800 


San Jose 


Mrs. Lituran C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NELson 
P. O. Box 366 
Phone: Belmont 461 


Santa Monica 


Miss Peart AMELIA BLAIR 
934 6th Street 
Phone: SM 51803 


Colorado 


Colorado Springs 

Mrs. Sopuie Hittiarp MurPHY 
320 North Cascade Avenue 
Phone: Main 2040 or Main 429 


Denver 

Mrs. Matuitpa W. SMITH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Delaware 


Wilmington 
Miss ALICE PooLe 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 


Washington 

Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
Phone: NOrth 1874 


Florida 


Miami 

Miss FLtoraA CHANDLER 

345 N. W. Third St., Apt. 1A 
St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epna W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 


Georgia 


Atlanta 

Miss ELizABETH KNOWLES 
1161 Peachtree Street 
Phone: Hemlock 2128-M 


Augusta 


Mrs. St. JuLiEN CuLLuM 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Illinois 


Chicago 

Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Room 1120 


Indiana 


East Chicago 

Miss JAYNE SHOVER 
4819 Magoun 
Indianapolis 


Mrs. Georce B. KATZENBERGER 
1415 North La Salle Street 
Phone: Cherry 7360-W 


Kansas 


Topeka 

Miss Atta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Wichita 

Mrs. VERNE ROBERTS 
1906 East Second Street 
Phone: 5-1718 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

New ENGLAND ScHoot or Lip 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 


Cambridge 

Mrs. J. Nasu Ives 

1 Chauncy Street 
Phone: Trowbridge 5179 


Concord 

Miss Atice H. DAMON 
433 Main St., West 
Phone: Concord 1055 


Newtonville 

Mrs. A. E. Hunt 

51 Page Road 

Phone: West Newton 0062 


Worcester 


Mrs. Artuur J. Younc 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 
Miss ANNE M. BuNGER 
712 Washtenaw Avenue 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 


Miss Ipa P. LinpqQuist 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. EtnHer J. Turtey 
5124 Newton Ave., S. 
Phone: WH 2097 
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ADVERTISEMENT Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) ADVERTISEMENT 


Missouri Port Washington, Long Island Texas 
Miss Marcaret DuNN ; 
St. Louis Falaise Estate Austin 
Mrs. Epwarp B. NITCHIE Phone: Port Washington 819-R = Mrs. Max BICKLER 
The Evangeline Syracuse 901 W. 16th Street 
18th and Pine Miss EuizasetH G. DeLany Phone: 6460 
510 Bellevue Ave. Dallas 
N Phone: 5-0978 Miss Louise HILLYer 
New Jersey 5711 Lewis Street 
Jersey City Ohio Phone: 8-6329 
Miss Haze. Gipson Columbus Fort Worth 
156 Grant Avenue Miss Marie K. Mason Mrs. W. T. Moore 
Phone: DElaware 3-5269 60 E. Norwich Avenue 3916 Wayside Avenue 
Mrs. Heten N. WEIss Phone: WA 2826 Phone: 9-2336 
247 Harrison Avenue Toledo Houston 
Phone: Bergen 3-3887 
a lhe ate Mrs. Lucite P. Turner 
Newark 1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Miss Fitorence E. HuTMAN Phone: J. 2-3562 
356 Sandford Avenue Oklahoma ; 
Phone: ES 2-8309 San Antonio 
Sulphur Miss ANNIE M. STeEwarpD 
Paterson Mr. Baker BONNELL 134 Thelma Drive 
School for the Deaf a aa 
Miss SHirLtey M. Woo.r choo Phone: Parkview 2-4520 
565 East 26th Street Phone: 286 
Phone: Armory 4-0734-J San Marcos 
Pennsylvania Miss Letta WILLIAMS 
Tenafly Philadelphia Phone: Martindale 97-4 
Mrs. IRENE B. Younc ae lene i tee 
20 Westervelt Avenue +28n padteny Virginia 
. 1420 Walnut Street S 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J Phone: P 
one: Pennypacker 6780 
Lynchburg 
Miss JanreE KINNIER 
New York Rhode Island 601 Washington Street 
Albany Newport Phone: 1248-J 
Miss ExizaBeTH HUNTING arg Ne pee MurPay 
oe ae Phone: Newport 3102 Washington 
Elmhurst, Long wpa Presiiienes Spokane 
Mrs. MarcueriTe G. JAMES Miss Marte L. Stack 
87-40 Elmhurst Avenue 221 Doyle Avenue rag gay tater 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 Phone: Gaspee 3652 Phone: Riv. 3623 
Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island 
Miss Minnie B. Fasrecas South Carolina West Virginia 
2220 Forest Avenue Celudiite 
Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-J Bfes Susee Biot nenseen Romney 
Mt. Vernon 918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 Mrs. Litian L. Cuurca 
Miss Resecca A. McKeon Greenville Box 73 
114 Elm Avenue Miss Virctinta NEVILLE 
Phone: Hillcrest 4227-R 117 Hampton Ave. CANADA 
New York City Queh 
Miss KATHRYN ALLING Tennessee — 
Miss PAULINE RALu Nashville Vontreal 
342 Madison Avenue Miss Mary Lou TALLMAN Miss Marcaret J. WorceESTER 
Mr. Frank A. TABER 2104 Dixie Place 1509 Sherbrooke St.. West 


160 West 106th St. Phone: 7-3975-J Phone: FI 2851 
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FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








Time on My Hands 
A Radio Broadcast Over WELI, New Haven, Conn. 


By GILBERT STINGER and CATHERINE Hoop 


NNOUNCER: Good evening, ladies and 
A gentlemen. It’s hobby time, and 
our faithful theme melody, “Time 
on My Hands,” starts us off on the 172d 
adventure in spare time fun. These hobby 
interviews are arranged for your enjoy- 
ment each week by the New Haven Y.M. 
C.A., hobby headquarters for over 8,000 
men and boys. Your hobby host tonight, 
as usual, will be Gilbert Stinger. 

STINGER: Thank you very much, Leo, 
and hi there, everybody. It’s probably our 
most unusual interview tonight, for our 
hobby guest cannot hear a word I’m say- 
ing. But she knows what I’m talking about, 
because she can see me talk. Our guest is 
Miss Catherine A. Hood, who has a half 
dozen interesting hobbies we're going to 
tell you about. Miss Hood has been totally 
deaf for six years now, but because she 
reads lips, it’s as easy to talk with her as 
with any of our hobby guests. This is the 
first time I’ve interviewed anyone who 
couldn’t hear what I’m saying—it’s quite 
an experience for me, too. Will you tell 
me now, how you lost your hearing? 

Hoop: I lost it suddenly. My hearing 
was normal until I had spinal meningitis. 

StincGER: And you can’t hear anything— 
not even your own voice? 

Hoop: No, not even my own voice, 
though I can feel the vibrations of my voice 
and of very loud noises, such as a heavy 
door banging. 

STINGER: Just what do you mean by “lip 
reading?” Are you actually telling what 
words I’m saying by the way my lips shape 
themselves ? 
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Hoop: Yes, lip formations are of first 
importance, but there is more to it than 
watching the lips—in fact, speech reading 
is the correct term. All facial expressions 
help, and logical sequence of words helps. 
For instance, if you said the word “sing- 
ing” alone, I probably would not know 
what you had said, because unless you 
exaggerated, nothing would show on the 
lips except the “s”—the “ings” are inside 
the mouth. But if you said, “The birds are 
singing,” I would understand you because 
the “th” of the first word is evident, like. 
wise the “b” and “irds” of “birds.” I would 
get the “singing” in such a sentence be- 
cause, plus what I could see on your lips, 
there is the logical sequence. 

STINGER: How do you learn to do speech 
reading—do you teach yourself? 

Hoop: A lip reading teacher helps in 
getting the lip fundamentals but it is largely 
up to the speech reader himself. Condi- 
tions were such that I picked it up by my- 
self in the same manner a baby learns to 
talk. I just kept watching people until I 
finally learned to understand them. My 
family’s persistence in talking to me was 
a great help in this. 

STINGER: How long does it take? 

Hoop: That is hard to specify. When 
I left the hospital at the end of five months, 
I could understand most people quite well, 
but practice with a lip reading textbook, 
and before the mirror improved my ability; 
and I attended a few lip reading classes at 
the New Haven League for the Hard of 
hearing and there sharpened my ability to 
get detail. But I’m not expert yet! 
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STINGER: And is it pretty difficult—does 
it take special skills to know how to do it? 

Hoop: Oh yes, those without imagination 
are lost when it comes to speech reading. 
It also requires a sense of humor—you have 
to be able to laugh at your own many mis- 
takes! It is the concentration that is a 
strain on both brain and eyes. 

STINGER: I can understand that it must 
be a strain because your eyes have to be 
your ears as well. One interesting thing 
to me is that I don’t have to make a sound 
for you to understand me. I’m going to 
say something now—our audience won't 
hear me, but you will: You are a remark- 
able lip reader. 

Hoop (laughing): Oh, that was a bad 
one for you to say!—TI never admit under- 
standing compliments. 

STINGER (laughs): Well, that is pretty 
good proof that you understood. What did 
I say? 

Hoop: I’m afraid you said, “You are a 
remarkable lip reader.” 

STINGER: That’s right! Tell me, can you 
understand anyone right off? 

Hoop: That depends upon the person. 
There are some people whose lips no one 
could ever read—no matter how slowly 
they might speak, because there is so little 
lip movement. But some people can be 
understood easily no matter how fast they 
talk. 

STINGER: Is it easier to understand an- 
nouncers and persons who have to pro- 
nounce words well? 

Hoop: Yes, I think so, because they 
speak more slowly and with more care. 

STINGER: What are the hardest words 
to “get” and the easiest? 

Hoop: The hardest ones are one-syllable 
words because there is so little to go on, 
likewise proper names are hard to get. 
Long words are the easiest, because even 
if you don’t understand every syllable, you 
are sure to get some of them and can then 
figure out the rest. 

STINGER: I’m going to try something 
long and see if you can “get” it: The United 
States Constitution. 

Hoop (after a second’s hesitation): The 
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United States Constitution. 

STINGER (laughing delightedly): That’s 
right! That’s just what I said! Tell me, 
Miss Hood, since you've been deaf, what 
have you missed the most? 

Hoop: The telephone! Maybe, though 
that’s not altogether true. You've given 
me a hard question to answer, for I just 
don’t think about the things deafness has 
ruled out. I miss music, of course, and 
many every-day sounds. I think I miss 
hearing people talk more than anything 
else. It is often hard work to understand 
individual conversation and it is impossible 
to understand group conversation. It just 
can’t be followed. 

STINGER: Do you go to the movies? 

Hoop: Sometimes. I enjoy them if there 
is plenty of action and plenty of change of 
scene. Too much talk by the actors with- 
out action makes it too hard for me to 
follow or figure out the story. 

STINGER: Are there any advantages or 
compensations, to being deaf? 

Hoop: Oh yes! It is easier to concen- 
trate, especially when writing. With no 
distracting sounds, it is easier to pursue a 
thought to its conclusion. In the same way, 
a deaf person is usually more observing, 
may be more appreciative of color and 
beauty. Then of course I can sleep right 
through babies’ howls, barking dogs and 
thunder showers! A deaf man in England 
points out the advantage of being deaf in 
the midst of an air raid. He says where 
other people are stimulated to excitement 
and fear by the awful wail of the warning 
siren or the roar of planes and the whistle 
and explosion of bombs, he is able to keep 
more calm and help the others because he 
does not hear those fear-inspiring sounds. 

STINGER: Now, about your hobbies, is 
being deaf a hobby handicap? 

Hoop: Deaf people are more apt to have 
hobbies than people with normal hearing 
because the hobby tends to take the place 
of social activities in which the deaf can- 
not take part. The most fascinating hand- 
craft fun I have had has been with alumi- 
num plate etchings, making etchings for 
greeting cards, especially Christmas cards. 
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“HOBBY HOST” 
WELI, 


STATION 
Then I’ve fed birds at the winter feeding 
station at my window and have built bird- 
houses. Another hobby is reading. Through 
books, I’ve traveled to distant countries, 
have had plays presented on my mental 
stage and have learned a lot about great 
people. I also have a hobby of collecting 
things of beauty—mental images, I mean. 
This, by the way, is my armour against 
boredom in the face of group conversation 
which I cannot follow. I have had fun with 
this hobby to the extent of putting into 
verse some of the pictures and experiences 
I wanted to keep. One interesting, and 
probably the most worthwhile activity 
which I would not have met without loss of 
hearing, has been my participation in the 
New Haven League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. I learned a great deal when I organized 
the young people’s group there. These 
people have a wonderful time together and 
do a great deal of good for themselves and 
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GILBERT STINGER AND CATHERINE HOOD BROADCASTING OVER 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


others. I also write and have described 
my hobbies and éther helps for the deaf- 
ened in the VoLta REvIEW. 

Stincer: What is this VoLtta REVIEW 
you mentioned? 

Hoop: It is a monthly magazine pub- 
lished by the Volta Bureau in Washington, 
D. C. You know, most people think of 
Alexander Bell only as the inventor of the 
telephone, but his chief interest was in deaf 
children, especially in teaching speech to 
the deaf. For his work on the telephone, 
the French Government presented him with 
the Volta Prize. Volta was the name of an 
Italian physicist and this prize was estab- 
lished by Napoleon. Dr. Bell’s delight in 
receiving the Volta Prize was in the fact 
that it enabled him to found a bureau, to 
increase and give out information relating 
to the deaf. So he named it the Volta 
Bureau, and it functions today in its own 
building for: which Helen Keller turned 
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the sod in 1894. The VoLta REVIEW is its 
official organ. Half of each issue is devoted 
to educators and parents of deaf children 
and half to the activities and successes of 
grown up deaf and hard of hearing people. 
This interesting magazine reaches all cor- 
ners of the world, carrying stories, letters 
and reports of individuals and schools ‘for 
the deaf in such places as Australia, Japan, 
Ceylon, South Africa and Jamaica. Each 
issue gives illustration of happy and worth- 
while lives being lived despite deafness— 
or because of it. 

STincER: I understand that chess is also 
a hobby of yours and that you have played 
chess by mail—did it work out? 

Hoop: Oh, yes; very well. We noted 
our moves at the tops of penny post cards, 
filling the rest of the card with personal 
news. We exchanged cards weekly for 
about a year, then as my friend returned 
to town, we finished the game in person. 
I lost! This is not an unusual practice. A 
Vo.ta REvIEw reader in this country was 
playing a chess game for two years with a 
man in England. The last I knew they were 
still at it despite the war and slower mail 
service. 

StinceR: With so many hobbies, how 
did you happen to miss stamps? 

Hoop: Oh, I didn’t. But my chief inter- 
est in stamp collecting has been in covers, 
and | have made quite a collection of war 
covers—these are envelopes from foreign 
countries which have come through all 
marked up by the censors. Here is one, 
for instance, which traveled by air from 
South India to Yale University. The mark- 
ings plainly tell the story of its flight over 
the lands and seas now mentioned so often 
in war news. It is fascinating to think that 
this envelope in my hand flew from India 
on August 9, 1941, to Auckland, New Zea- 
land, and on to Honolulu, arriving in Hon- 
olulu September 16th, and three days later 
was in New Haven. As this letter was 
registered it has many markings, including 
the retape where the censors slit it open, 
a triangular rubber stamped censor’s mark 
with an English crown in its center, and on 
each side of the envelope over the censors’ 
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resealing tapes are ornate henna-colored 
sealing wax seals of another censor. There 
are of course interesting postage stamps on 
the cover too—four of them. After the 
Germans marched into such countries as 
Holland and Norway, we wondered what 
would be done about postage stamps, 
Would German stamps be used, making the 
little country’s stamps obsolete?——or what. 
...1 found one answer in a war-censored 
cover which the Volta Bureau gave me. This 
was a letter from a Dutch Society for the 
Hard of Hearing. Dutch stamps were used 
but fine network of black lines and large 
numerals had been over-stamped on them 
so that the original Netherlands insignia 
could hardly be read. Apparently the Ger- 
mans are applying their own postage rates 
to the conquered country’s stamps. I have 
war covers from about 20 different coun- 
tries. I am still looking for one from Ja- 
pan. 

STINGER: For our last question, do you 
have any suggestions to pass along to our 
listeners, who may have time on their 
hands? 

Hoop: Only that they should have hob- 
bies—something that they especially enjoy 
doing outside of their regular working 
hours. I know an 80-year-old man who 
goes to his regular job every day, in a 
printing firm, and then the minute he gets 
home he goes to work on his miniature 
book-making hobby. He gets infinite satis- 
faction from producing something exquisite 
and learns something new all the time. He 
is happier and healthier than many young- 
er people because he knows how to use his 
time profitably. In any hobby you always 
find interesting things to learn and if you 
have a hobby you are not only happier 
yourself, but you are yourself more inter- 
esting to others. It works in a circle: be- 
cause you have a hobby and therefore have 
many interesting facts about it stored away, 
you are more apt to be interested in an- 
other person’s hobby and his discoveries in 
connection with it; when you learn more 
about his hobby, the more interested in it 
you will be, thereby increasing your own 

(Continued on page 376) 
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Head Noises Are Musical 


By Earnest ELMo CALKINS 


impish suggestion in the April Vota 

Review that head noises might be amus- 
ing. It emboldens me to confess that they 
are, or at least, if not amusing, not as dis- 
tressing to me as they apparently are to 
some. I have long suspected that no two 
afflicted people hear the same thing. In 
one of Hardy’s novels there is a bucolic 
character who complains that the sound 
that torments him is that of frying fish. I 
knew I had never heard anything remotely 
resembling that. I am conscious that, ex- 
cept for those times when any sound, how- 
ever pleasant in itself, becomes irksome, 
the sounds that fill my ears in the silent 
watches of the night are not intrinsically 
disagreeable. 

The tinnitus aurium I hear is always 
rhythmic—and I mean rhythmic. It ranges 
from almost whispered lullabies to mag- 
nificent marches with trumpet and drum. 
The program is varied, but certain effects 
appear at certain times, like the motifs in 
musical compositions. For instance, when- 
ever I wake up, whether from an all night 
sleep or a nap, the same air is played and 
repeated until it is lost in the activity of 
life and movement. It is heard at no other 
time. And many—shall I call them com- 
positions ?—that I once heard fairly often 
seem to have disappeared, and new ones 
take their place. 

I have often speculated whether these 
melodies, airs, refrains, that I seem to 
hear, sometimes so distinctly I can identify 
the instruments, are memories of music I 
once actually heard when I had more hear- 
ing than I have now, or whether they are 
original compositions composed by my 
subconscious; private performances for 
me alone. At any rate, I do not recall ever 
having to listen to discordant noises, boiler 
factory, frying fish, the village blacksmith 
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or the squeaky slate pencil. Sometimes the 
melodies are plaintive, often very sad and 
solemn; frequently they sound like vocal 
music, several voices, choruses. The range 
has been amazing. If I had the ability to 
write music, I could set down these ghost- 
ly concerts and determine whether I am a 
mute inglorious Sibelius or Mozart, or that 
my head is just a cavern of half forgotten 
echoes of things heard in happier times. 
Has anyone else had a similar experience? 
It might be a constructive bit of scientific 
research to collect the reactions of all who 
suffer from this peculiar affliction and see 
just how much they vary one from another. 
Perhaps a clue to treatment might be found 
in such data. No doubt our own predis- 
positions are an influence. I have always 
believed that at heart I was musically in- 
clined. In fact, I took piano lessons for 
four years when I was a boy. They stopped 
when it was found my ear was not true 
enough to detect a discord. Also, I remem- 
ber that dark day when the vocal teacher 
told me it was no use trying any longer 
to learn to sing. So much for my con- 
fession. 





RHYTHMIC, YES; MUSICAL, NO 


By Harriet MontTacue 


analysis of his particular brand of head 

noises, that it set me to analyzing my 
own; and I decided at once that, while 
mine are rhythmic, and not discordant, and 
not particularly unpleasant; they are defi- 
nitely not musical. Another thing I was 
sure of, as soon as I really put my mind on 
them, they haven’t the variety they had 
when I first became conscious of them; and 
for this reason I compare my reactions with 


Mr. Calkins’ and wonder whether his high- 


I WAS so much struck with Mr. Calkins’ 
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ly superior head noises are connected with 
his longer tenure of the ability to hear. He 
was able to use a hearing aid until just a 
year or so ago, whereas I have not heard 
any extraneous sounds for more than twen- 
ty-five years. And as the last music I heard 
was that of a steam calliope, it would be 
hard for me to stretch my memory so as 
to fit the head noises to music. But Mr. 
Calkins, having heard music so recently 
and being a mere tyro in extreme deaf- 
ness, might still be remembering the orches- 
tral sounds he has heard. 


When I first began to notice the noises 
in my head, they took on strong resem- 
blance to familiar sounds—the shrill voices 
of children playing on the lawn; the tuning 
of an orchestra; a steam whistle; the bay- 
ing of a dog. It is a long time since I 
have heard any of those in my head. 

What I hear is a continuity of rhythmic 
sound that is not like anything human or 
musical or mechanical that I can call to 
mind. It rises and falls, ebbs and flows, 
grows louder and recedes, but never fol- 
lows a tune. By close application, I might 
trace a resemblance to Mendelssohn’s Spin- 
ing Song, at least the spinning refrain, or 
I could identify it with the rhythm of 
Southey’s Lodore. I could very easily fit 
Lodore in with my head noises, from the 
first short verses to the long ones at the 
end, where the words pile up. I know 
Southey is not considered a very musical 
poet, and Lodore is so little thought of by 
anthologists that I spent a whole evening 
at our Georgetown branch library turning 
over volumes of poetry, trying to find even 
one couplet of it to quote. But his rhythm 
is like that in my head. 


And rattling and battling 
And shaking and quaking 
And pouring and roaring 
And waving and raving. 


Dividing and gliding and sliding, 
And falling and brawling and sprawling. 


Advancing and prancing and glancing 
and dancing 

Recoiling, turmoiling and toiling and 
boiling. ... 
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Like Mr. Calkins, I find the head noises 
“not as distressing as they apparently are 
to some.” I am not as patient as I might 
be with the people who complain about 
them, for I have lived with head noises 
many years, and they have never put me 
off anything I particularly wanted to do, 
not even sleep. They get much more both- 
ersome when I| think about them, but I can 
take my mind off them and forget all about 
them. They are, in fact, one of the least 
of my troubles. 

On the other hand, I do not derive any 
particular pleasure from them, as Mr. Cal- 
kins seems to do. Perhaps I lack imagina- 
tion—which is true; perhaps my memories 
of music are so old that I cannot weave 
orchestral glory among the noises in my 
head. As I said, the noises once sounded 
like an orchestra tuning, but that may sim- 
ply have been a recollection of the occa- 
sions, during my last year of hearing, when 
the Kansas City Symphony Orchestra gave 
a monthly rehearsal at the high school I 
attended, and we could hear the musicians 
tuning their instruments before we trooped 
into the assembly hall. I can still recall the 
tuning, although I have absolutely no recol- 
lection of the music that followed. 

The only music I remember well is that 
of a cello, which was the last instrument 
I could hear perfectly. I can recall every 
note of the Aria from Cavalleria Rusticana, 
because a friend of mine used to play it, 
and I could hear it very well if I lay on 
the floor and put my head against the in- 
strument. This, incidentally, was the cause 
of my giving up the piano, which I had 
practiced assiduously from the age of eight. 
My cello-playing friend, a professional mu- 
sician, chanced to make some comment on 
my use of the pedal, saying that, probably 
because I didn’t hear well, I used it too 
often. This upset me so much that I 
abruptly stopped playing the piano, and 
never touched it again. In fact, I deliber- 
ately put it out of my mind and my heart, 
and whereas I once read music easily, I 
could not read a page now to save my life. 

Perhaps that is one reason my head 


(Continued on page 376) 
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This Kindness Merits Thanks 


By Acnes L. Morris 


A Greeting to the Highly Civilized 


OW that I am about to close the 
N book, I must try to say, “Thank 

you” to people to whom I am 
greatly in debt, but who may not even re- 
member me. I want to say to them, “You 
have been very good to me; you have been 
very kind. Thank you, good-bye, and good 
luck.” 

In the long procession which my fancy 
invokes from the past, there are many per- 
sons who have been incredibly decent to 
me when I was boring them to the edge of 
human endurance. Boring people? Yes, 
because for sixty years, | have been hard- 
of-hearing. 

Some of these people found me at their 
right or left, during a dinner party; some 
of them discovered me across a card table; 
some of them had to live with me. All of 
them were very kind at moments when, I 
am certain, their real emotion called for 
brick-bats. 

I must thank public officials who have 
kept their temper under control when I 
could not hear them tell me the price of a 
chair car to Cleveland, or how late is that 
B & O train, or where is the ladies’ room, 
or can I buy women’s underwear on the 
third floor? 

In that group of highly civilized folk, is 
the man who tried to tell me that I could 
not take an umbrella into the Public Li- 
brary, and the one who stated that dogs 
were not allowed in the Museum of Art, 
and the unfortunate youth who said, “Oh 
lady, your slip is showing.” The first at- 
tempted politely to wrest an umbrella from 
my hand; the second did not know the dog 
was not mine, (although the animal acted 
as if we had been bosom friends for years). 
Before the incident was closed, the third 
man was deeply sorry that he had even 
mentioned my slip. 


Clerics and Pedagogues 


How often it has been my fate to offend 
the clergy! There was that gentleman who 
sat at the head of a table, closed his eyes, 
and blessed the food. Because it is my cus- 
tom to talk (so that I may not have to 
listen), I was at that moment addressing 
the entire table in a voice that carried bet- 
ter than his. The reverend gentleman was 
appealing to God, and when I discovered 
my mistake, I found myself talking to God, 
too. 

There is that other minister of the Gos- 
pel who opened a state convention with 
prayer. I sat on the platform behind him, 
and inferred (because I could not see his 
face) that he was delivering an address. At 
the close of his remarks, | applauded en- 
thusiastically! He had to sit down beside 
me, and was his face red—and mine, too! 

The parade of the martyrs is moving 
along. Here come the teachers! Without 
exception, these shadow-shapes once hoped 
they might never see me again. Any for- 
mer teacher of mine would have accepted 
no compensation for her wrongs short of 
Heaven. 

Here they come, each in his habit as he 
lived. There are Professor Smith, Miss Sal- 
ly May, and Penelope Jerome. I want to 
call out to them, “I’m wearing a hearing- 
aid now, ask me to spell asinine or verisi- 
militude. In old schooi-days, you used to 
pronounce words from a blue spelling book, 
trippingly on the tongue, and I shook my 
head, rather than confess I could not hear 
you.” 

I have learned to read lips, but now am 
wearing a hearing-aid. Lip reading will 
not serve for a life-time, because eyes grow 
tired and they cannot, for long, endure the 
strain. Lip reading helps, but a hearing 
aid is indispensable. It is as necessary for 
many as eye-glasses are necessary. The 
deafened person who has acquired some 
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proficiency in reading lips, but who also 
wears one of the fine hearing-aids now on 
the market, has equipped his ears with 
something comparable to bi-focals. 

I am lame now because one leg is unre- 
liable, and a cane is always in my hand. 
Thanks to all the elevator operators who 
have held their cars while I hobbled in or 
out. Thanks a lot, boys, maybe I’m coming 
back and, if so, I may be doing the same 
for you, when you are over seventy. 


Experience with a Burglar 


I’m not forgetting to thank that burglar 
who escorted me across a street on his arm. 
I had picked him from out the crowd 
standing on the curb. I had asked him 
please to take me over. Already he had 
looked across and had seen the cop who 
was waiting there to arrest him. Alas, I 
was too lame to climb into the patrol wa- 
gon with him, so I never found him again. 
St. Peter (or whoever has that job now) 
will have some amazing credits opposite 
My Burglar’s name. 

Reviewing the past, I find that the debt 
I owe the human family is beyond all com- 
puting. The cynic says you can’t get some- 
thing for nothing, but I know better. I 
have been getting infinite riches in ex- 
change for nothing. All the miraculous 
discoveries of medical science are mine, at 
my need. Beethoven composed the Ninth 
Symphony for me. Stream-lined trains 
make my travel luxurious. Famous paint- 
ings are hung for me. Long lines of book- 
shelves are mine. Great bridges were flung 
across deep waters for me. For me, ten 
thousand miles of wire span continents and 
underlie oceans. I never paid for these 
things, yet they are mine. Oh, world, I 
hate to leave you, so much in debt am I! 


Infinite Riches Free of Charge 


The poets have been kind to me. In their 
lines, I have heard the good-night notes of 
sleepy birds, the ocean’s organ tones, the 
sounds of running rivers, the wind on the 
heath, a baby’s laugh. 

Men have died for me at Valley Forge, 
at Chancellorsville, at Verdun, and at Pearl 


Harbor. 
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Nature spilled her wealth for my soul’s 
enrichment. I have seen the mists rise from 
the Bay of Naples, the cliffs of Capri, snow- 
wrapped Mont Blanc, the heights above 
Paris, the Winerwald, the gentle hills of 
Massachusetts, the Golden Gate at San 
Francisco, elm-shaded streets of New Eng- 
land villages, the Arno, the Avon, the Af. 
ton, story-telling Seine, green fields up- 
lying from the Thames. All these, and 
more, are mine. 

The Twenty-third Psalm is mine, Plato’s 
Republic, the Medea of Euripides, Magna 
Charta, the Declaration of Independence. 
The Tempest, the Ode to a Grecian Urn, 
Emily Bronté’s Last Lines, the Gettysburg 
Address. 

I number Heroes among my blood kin, 
because I, too, belong to the human family. 
St. Paul, Spinoza, Galileo, Saint Joan, Edith 
Cavell, Robert E. Lee, Walter Reed, Colin 
Kelly, the Jesuit missionary-explorers, that 
man who turned his car off the road to 
avoid a collision and who died in the ditch, 
the widow who scrubbed floors in order 
that her sons and daughters might have 
an education, the father who always wore 
a shabby suit, the gallant island-folk of 
little England who rise from devastated 
homes declaring, “I am a little hurt, but I 
am not slair,” the Unconquerables of Po- 
land, France, Holland, whose spiritual fibre 
is so strong that it can re-build Europe. 
Ah, I come from a heroic line, and I’m 
trying to tell you now how proud I am to 
be of their breed. 

Life has given me her very best gift, 
a few friends. Perhaps I may be able to 
slip my hand into the clasp of a friend’s 
hand at the last. 


Content with the Great Simplicities 


What’s wrong with the world? Nothing 
really wrong, except that so many people 
have missed the road to happiness. It is 
not in power, possessions, plenty, prestige, 
or in physical seeing or hearing. I have 
seen happy people on ancient farm acres 
in England, in southern France, on steep 
hill-side farms in Italy and in Switzerland, 
close to the soil, knowing the ways of the 
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stars and the streams, in tune with the 
rhythms of changing seasons, accepting the 
fact that Life leads on to Death, and that 
Death leads to Life again; content with the 
great simplicities, knowing but little of 
envy, unrest, uncertainty, foreboding or 
torturing fears. 

Mothers sometimes busy themselves 
about getting for Jimmy and Jane all the 
wrong things. That harassed mother is 
wise who wrests from Fate a Christmas tree 
and sets its branches alight on Christmas 
Eve. Jimmy and Jane may live to be 
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seventy, and, if they do, that tree will be 
lighted anew in memory many times, for 
after seventy, the heart does not forget the 
lighted candles of one’s childhood. 
Some friends I own who never have 
lived at all. These are of immortal stock, 
Death cannot touch them: Conrads’ Mar- 
low, Homer’s Ulysses, Kipling’s Brushwood 
Boy, Shakespeare’s Desdemona, Undset’s 
Lavransdatter. These, and a hundred or so 
of their kind, will loaf with me, walk with 
me, come to table with me, share my mid- 
(Continued on page 376) 





Reducing Battery Cost 


By Joun I. Fox 


be interested in the way I have helped 

some of my hard of hearing friends 
reduce their battery cost by more than one 
half. I worked for some years with the 
Duval Battery Company, so I know how 
batteries are made up. The batteries and 
adapters I have designed, which are de- 
scribed in this article, are not intended to 
replace original equipment, but to permit 
the owner to use his instrument when it is 
difficult or impossible to obtain the original 
batteries. I wish to point out that, while all 
the items are safe electrical substitutes, they 
are larger and heavier, but have much 
longer life. Also, they are designed to be 
used without changing any part of the hear- 
ing aid. 

For two of my friends that have carbon 
aids, I constructed a special adapter, so 
that they can use a 414 volt Eveready 
Portable Radio Battery No. 746. This bat- 
tery is available at most radio stores for 
around sixty cents. It has three or four 
times the capacity of the standard hearing 
aid battery. Because of its long life, it is 
ideal for students or anyone who must use 
his instrument continuously for long pe- 
riods. The battery weighs 114 pounds, and 


Pp ERHAPS Vo ta REVIEW readers will 


fits nicely in a lady’s purse or a man’s 
coat pocket. 

Battery No. 746 cannot be used without 
a special adapter, as no hearing aid plug 
will fit the battery “as is.” The adapter 
is the connecting link between the battery 
and the hearing plug, and involves no 
change in any part of the aid. It can be 
moved from one battery to another, while 
the hearing aid can still be used with its 
original battery. 

An adapter can be made for any hearing 
aid using a three cell battery. All that is 
required is an original discharged battery 
with the hearing aid battery plug, which is 
used as a jig or fixture to align the battery 
contacts. If the instrument can use a Uni- 
versal Battery, the discharged Universal 
Battery alone is needed. It is important 
in either case that the original batteries 
have good metal contacts, as this item is 
the only part used. 

For my friends who use vacuum tube 
aids, I constructed a battery pak having 30 
volts B and 11% volts A. The B part is 
made up of cells obtained from an aeronau 
tical battery. It will last about four months, 
and give about 600 hours of use with a 
three-tube instrument. The A part is a large 

(Continued on page 368) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


A Fusillade From Australia 


Y most adamantine resolutions 
with reference to this Mail Box 
often dissolve over night. I told 


myself firmly, “I will NOT publish any 
letters from Australia this month, because 
it is beginning to look as if the Mail Box 
were replenished chiefly from Australia 
and Ceylon.” Yet that determination died 
a painless death as soon as I read a letter 
from I.C.F., of Malvern, who has been ex- 
changing long distance fusillades with 
J.A.F. of Washington, D. C., and Mary- 
land. 

In case some readers need to brush up 
on the controversy, which began over a 
year ago, it started with Jaf’s usual en- 
comium on the state of being hard of hear- 
ing, which he commends above all other 
states of being. Several other readers 
rather surprisingly joined his panegyric, 
until I called them the G.I.A.D. (Glad I 
Am Deaf) Society. This thoroughly an- 
noyed a good many persons, including a 
Swiss gentleman and I.C.F., who hurled a 
thunderbolt from Australia, calling Jaf a 
Munchausen on several counts. One of the 
counts was Jaf’s story of having been 
awarded a medal for his long service as 
manager of a bowling team. He thought 
the medal was merely being shown him to 
be admired, and when the donor asked its 
return (to have it engraved) Jaf politely 
handed it back, never realizing that the 
medal was his own. I.C.F. refused to be- 
lieve this story and said so. Jaf’s friends 
sprang to his defense, asking him why he 
did not take up the cudgels in his own be- 
half. 

“Why should I make a devastating re- 
ply?” wrote Jaf in December, 1941. “For 
years I have been pointing out that the 
deafened are really the smartest people in 
the world..... When I.C.F. writes that 
my yarn of having been presented with a 
medal and eulogy all unaware is on all 
fours with Munchausen’s adventure, she is 


in effect declaring that | am not as dum) 
as I say | am. Do my friends really want 
me to prove to her that I am? That, it 
seems to me, is a severe strain on friend- 
ship.” 

It required two months for the Decem- 
ber VoLTa REVIEW to reach Australia, and 
two more months for I.C.F.’s reply to get 
back to the U.S.A. But here it is, and it is 
too good to suppress: 


J.A.F. Versus I.C.F. 


Molly Mather Mavoureen: 

With bombs actually falling on Austra- 
lian soil for the first time in history, 1 
hasten to continue the fight with my friend 
Jaf, before the Mikado hops into the ring 
and stops me. 

J.A.F. of Maryland, U.S.A., versus I.C.F. 
of Victoria, Australia. 

Round 2, Weight for Age, Rafferty’s 
Rules tinctured with Hoyle and Cocker. 

His riposte in the December Vouta Re- 
VIEW to my allegations makes it obvious 
that the astute Jaf knew, even if his friends 
who urged reprisals on Australia didn’t, 
that my Munchausen label was no libel; 
moreover, that it was in essence a compli- 
ment, as both Munchausen and his descen- 
dant, Jaf, will live in affectionate memory 
when most of us tedious truth-tellers are 
buried in oblivion. 

I trust Jaf’s belligerent friends will ob- 
serve that his spirited reply to my soft 
impeachment contained no word of denial. 
He realizes that Solomon himself, although 
well acquainted with numerous women, 
stated that all men are liars; and that men 
have been proving ever since that Solomon 
wasnt. 

Our Swiss friend, A.G.B., takes both Jaf 
and the Munchausen-touched G.1.A.D.’s au 
pied de la lettre, partly, 1 fancy, because of 
the difference in language; but the 
G.1.A.D.’s, consummate liars though they 
sound, are merely recording moments in 
their lives when it was better to be deaf 
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than not; just as I said in my earliest twen- 
ties, when I had to forego dances and ama- 
teur acting because my foot was amputated, 
that anyway it left me more time to play 
bridge. But all that is merely “cracking 
hardy,” exalting a transient compensation 
to a permanent pinnacle. I am no more 
glad of the circumstance permanently than 
even the hardiest G.1.A.D.’s are permanent- 
ly G.1.A.D. 

That expert psychologist 1.C.F. (title self- 
bestowed) will now diagnose Jaf’s original 
claim of having received medal and eulogy 
all unawares. Being an accomplished lip 
reader, Jaf received his well-deserved medal 
duly and consciously; but when it was tem- 
porarily re-taken from him (sounds like 
Libya, alas) he had one single horrid 
qualm, one awful pang of embarrassment, 
lest he'd misread the situation. Being Jaf, 
he found immediate compensation for this 
hideous moment by reflecting what a pretty 
picture it would -make, suitably enlarged 
and retouched, for the Vouita Review. 
And it was so. 

In case this diagnosis does less than jus- 
tice to our Jaf’s imagination, | offer the 
alternative one that he'd just read a most 
enchanting novel published in England, 
wherein the Russian heroine told the Eng- 
lish hero the sad, sad, long, long story of 
how she escaped over the Steppes, and 
when he replied prosaically, “I suppose 
you know, Nina, that I don’t believe a word 
of that,” she obligingly answered, “No, but 
had it been that way, that is the way it 
would have happened.” 


U.S.A.’s *“*Uninstructedness” 
About Australia 


Regarding Jaf's December resuscitation 
of the one about the American who thought 
her niece had married a kangaroo, | respect 
his candor and honesty in so admitting 
the appalling lack of erudition displayed by 
his compatriot, and I assure him for his 
consolation that we are quite inured to 
American uninstructedness about us and 
our Australia, for which abysmal ignorance 
we feel more pity than blame and more 
amusement than either. 
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Seriously (or moderately so), we Aus- 
tralians are very blameworthy ourselves. 
With our absolute certitude that we possess 
the best and free-est Nation on earth, we’ve 
never bothered to advertise it, so most 
Americans and even many English are 
quite unaware that our Commonwealth 
Parliament (so called to distinguish it from 
our Six State Parliaments) is largely mod- 
elled on your own Congress, and we run 
our country ourselves without any outside 
assistance—partly owing to U.S.A.’s activi- 
ties in 1775 and thereafter, prior to our 
country’s birth. 

Worse, every Australian visiting Eng- 
land, the U.S.A., or Canada, is seized— 
particularly when in uniform—with an un- 
holy desire to “pull the legs” of the inhab- 
itants with tales of imaginary “blacks” on 
imaginary “raids;” and imaginary nomen- 
clature, customs, and animals—in short, an 
imaginary Australia. If one of our R.A.A.F. 
(Royal Australian Air Force) boys can 
goad an unwary American reporter into 
accepting as true and printing his most out- 
rageous lies about us, that publication is 
gleefully rushed here by airmail, some- 
times by cable, the extract is printed, the 
population gloats, and the R.A.A.F. boy 
gets his score marked up on the board. 
Numerous overseas papers have had their 
circulations raised by whole battalions of 
Australians buying copies to send home— 
souvenirs of their prowess as romancers in 
the true Jaf tradition. 

A mild illustration of this is a clipping 
from a Los Angeles paper which I have 
just received. Under a Libya date line, it 
begins, “The Australians, New Zealanders, 
and New South Welshmen moved forward 
to....” D’you see the joke? No? Yet 
you have 48 States, most of which Aus- 
tralians could name, and we have only six! 
It was tantamount to saying, “Americans, 
British, and Californians.” New South 
Wales (capital Sydney) is the adjacent 
state to my Victoria (capital Melbourne) 
and between those two there rages a mod- 
erately friendly feud. It therefore requires 
no imagination to see a whole Victorian 
battalion, from Colonel to private, gravely 
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assuring every reporter in sight that New 
South Welshmen are not Australians nor 
anything like them, and hoping for the 
best—which in this case happened. And 
English reporters sometimes refer to 
Queenslanders (Queensland, capital Bris- 
bane, is another State) as if they were 
denizens of the North or South Pole or 
maybe from Mars. I am sure they have 
some Australian assistance in coming to 
this conclusion! Few of our men can resist 
the vast and tempting field of uninstructed- 
ness and credulity they encounter overseas 
—in fect, our “Diggers” abroad try un- 
ceasingly to emulate Jaf at home. So we 
cannot blame your kangaroo-lady over- 
much, 

On re-reading Jaf’s counter-attack, | am 
again struck by the skilful way he satisfies 
the urgings of his belligerent friends, while 
yet refraining from even the vaguest de- 
nial of my Munchausen allegations—but 
then Jaf is a very perspicacious creature. 
For instance, though Maryland, U.S. A., 
and Victoria, Australia, are over 10,000 
miles apart, and we have never met, Jaf 
obliquely insinuated that I am charming. 
Now how on earth did he know? 


1.C.F., MALVERN, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 


Well! There you are, Jaf, and nobody 
needs to take up cudgels in your defence; 
but I’d like to say that Jaf isn’t exactly an 
expert lip reader; he bluffs more than half 
the time; and I, for one, accept the medal- 
unawares story as gospel, because I have 
been in like situations myself, and I know 
it is quite possible to be the center of at- 
traction at a gathering and yet be complete- 
ly at sea as to what the occasion is all 
about. As for the misinformation con- 
cerning Australia spread by her sons, it 
seems to me a kind of boomerang; but the 
boomerang, I am told, is a powerful weap- 
on in the hands of one who knows how 
to use it. Anyhow, our Australian writes 
delightful letters. 

I am always surprised at the scraps dif- 
ferent readers select for attention from the 
ragbag of this Mail Box. I mentioned in 
the April Vota Review that Mr. A. B., a 
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hard of hearing gentleman of Oberhofen- 
Lengwil, Switzerland, wanted to know what 
we in America do about awarding a cer- 
tificate for lip reading: and a number of 
teachers of lip reading hastened to assure 
me that they find the awarding of certifi- 
cates very useful and helpful. One of them 
writes: 


Certificates for Lip Reading 


Several years ago I had the privilege of 
organizing and teaching lip reading classes 
in a public school system of about 5,000 
pupils. Of necessity most of the classes 
were held after the regular school day, and 
the faithfulness of the pupils and their 
unusual application and attention made it 
seem almost obligatory to reward them in 
some way. It also seemed probable that 
with the granting of some award at the 
closing exercises of the school, these classes 
would seem more a part of the regular cur- 
riculum, and would have more importance 
in the eyes of administrators, teachers and 
parents, and also in the eyes of the pupils 
themselves. With that thought in mind, a 
simple Certificate of Accomplishment was 
set up for approval. 

At the same time, a summary of the 
year’s work was presented to the Board of 
Education, showing the basis of the work 
in the science of speech and the integra- 
tion of the work with other subject matter. 
The certificate was approved, and a very 
artistic and professional looking award was 
printed, to be signed by the teacher of lip 
reading, the principal of the school, and the 
superintendent of schools. It was given to 
the child at the formal exercises which 
mark the closing of school. 

I feel that such recognition is a very 
small thing for a school to give when the 
children have worked faithfully in an ex- 
tra-curricular class “planned as_ serious 
study of fundamentals and diligent prac- 
tice, without any games or contests or de- 
vices to hold attention.” There is no way 
to measure the encouragement and confi- 
dence which such an award brings to a 
handicapped child. 

I.B.Y., NEw Jersey. 
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Certificates for Adult Lip Readers 


I had the idea that the Swiss gentleman 
referred to certificates awarded for lip 
reading ability and not for attendance; but 
I am glad to have I.B.Y.’s point of view, 
and I agree heartily with her contention 
that children who voluntarily attend lip 
reading classes as an extra-curricular ac- 
tivity should by all means have some award 
for their faithfulness. I also agree that the 
certificate means more to them than we 
can possibly realize. 

Another teacher, this time one who holds 
classes for adults, sponsored by a public 
library, also believes in awarding certifi- 
cates: 


Dear Mo.tiy MATHER: 

I have never before written to this de- 
partment of the Votta Review, but with 
this letter I now believe that I have finally 
covered every section of the magazine, from 
the advertising department to the Mail Box. 

A letter from the gentleman in Switzer- 
land, Mr. A. B., took my eye. He says that 
he would like to talk about the matter of 
certificates for lip reading. He probably 
means something of national recognition, 
but I’d like to suggest some of the things 
we have done here about that very thing. 

When I started to teach lip reading at 
the classes held here in the Public Library, 
we felt that the students deserved some rec- 
ognition for having completed their course 
of thirty lessons. The lessons are free, so 
people may feel that they don’t lose any- 
thing when they miss some of the work; 
but if we give certificates to those who 
have successfully completed their work and 
who have attended regularly—at least 25 
lessons out of thirty—there is a greater in- 
centive. 


We offer three 
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thirty lessons, and have progressed in lip 
reading; an Advanced Award for those who 
have completed four additional practice 
courses. These certificates are attractively 
lettered, and are signed by the lip reading 
instructor, the librarian, and the mayor of 
the city, and stamped with the official seal 
of the public library. They are presented 
at our term-end gathering, with the mayor 
of the city or some other prominent official 
making the presentation. Needless to say, 
the lip reader feels that he has actually ac- 
complished something worth while in learn- 
ing this “subtle art.” 

Recently, one lady in my class who has 
been attending regularly for four years 
asked me whether she had any chance of 
getting something higher than the Ad- 
vanced Certificate. Then came the idea 
for the Roll of Honor. Each class mem- 
ber who has received an advanced certifi- 
cate and has kept on studying and practic- 
ing lip reading has his name beautifully 
inscribed on a roll of framed parchment 
hanging in the lip reading rooms. There 
will be few names on this Roll of Honor, 
but each one will stand out as a recognition 
of accomplishment. 

I know that there is much room for dis- 
cussion on this matter, but this plan has 
worked satisfactorily for us. 


R.V.F., New Jersey. 


Lip Reading Tests 


This is all very interesting and revealing. 
I believe all private schools of lip reading 
award certificates to those who complete 
the various courses, and it is a fine idea 
for public school classes to do the same. 
It surely adds incentive and interest to the 
course, and encourages attendance. 

I still think that 
what the Oberhofen- 





types of certificates: 
a Beginner’s Award, 
for those who have 
successfully  com- 
pleted the first basic 
course; an Interme- 
diate Award, for 
those who have com- 
pleted an additional 





Talk Things Over in 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
c/o THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Lengwil gentleman 
(that is the name of 
the town where he 
lives, and not his 
own name) meant 
was a certificate to 
gauge the lip read- 
(Cont. on page 370) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


Games for Intermediate and Advanced Practice 


By FRANK A. TABER 


HE idea in the following practice 
games is to provide short, simple ma- 
terial that will afford practice in read- 
ing the lips of different persons, and will 
also make the pupils do some thinking, and 
so make them more alert. As I have the 
same pupils year after year in my public 
school evening classes, | rarely give the 
same practice material twice, so I must 
keep thinking up new ideas. 


Red, White or Blue 


The blackboard is divided into 3 sec- 
tions, headed Red, White, Blue. The pu- 
pil writes the key word under its proper 
color and repeats the sentence for the class. 

1. Women who walk up and down Fifth 
Avenue often wear gardenias on their coats. 
( White ) 

2. What is the name of those beautiful 
mountains down in Virginia? (Blue Ridge) 

3. I made a terrible mistake last night 
and you should have seen my face. (Red) 

4. In the summer I like to lie on the 
ground and look up at the sky. (Blue) 

5. If you will be here next week I will 
bring you a bunch of American Beauty 
Roses. (Red) 

6. The berries of the mistletoe are 
beautiful and look just like wax. (White) 

7. What color is the field in the United 
States flag? (Blue) 

8. I can never remember whether there 
are 48, or 49 stars on our flag. (White) 

9. I have two small holly trees but they 
never have any berries on them. (Red) 

10. In the summer I like to walk 
through the marshes and gather wild iris. 
(Blue) 

11. I love to see the windows when 
they are covered with frost. (White) 

12. The stop light on our automobile is 
burned out and I must get a new bulb. 


(Red) 


13. Would you run down to the flower 
shop and buy me a bunch of forget-me- 
nots? (Blue) 


(14) Have you ever seen a horse chest- 
nut tree in bloom? (White) 
H Game 
Each sentence describes, or suggests 


something that starts with H. The pupil 
writes the H word on the board and repeats 
the sentence for the class. 

1. This is one of the most valuable 
things in the world and something I hope 
you will enjcy for many years. (Health) 

2. This is something you must never 
give up no matter how much bad luck you 
have had. (Hope) 

3. How I hope you will feel when you 
are 75. (Hale and hearty) 

4. If you will tell me your birthday |] 
will study the stars and work out your fu- 
ture for you. (Horoscope) 

5. This is something which is easy to 
form, but very hard to break. (Habit) 

6. A large bird that flies very high and 
sometimes swoops down and catches chick- 
ens and small animals. (Hawk) 

7. This is something you send to your 
sweetheart on Valentine’s Day, and which 
some women wear on their sleeve. (Heart) 

8. A flowering vine that grows wild in 
the country and climbs all over the fences. 
It has a very lovely perfume. (Honey- 
suckle ) 

9. A small blue berry which makes 
very fine pies. (Huckleberry) 

10. The place where you go if you have 
to have an operation. (Hospital) 

1l. A beautiful Spring flower with a 
very strong perfume. This flower grows 
from large bulbs. (Hyacinth) 

12. A bright ring of gold which shines 
around the heads of the angels up in heav- 
en. I don’t expect to wear one. (Halo) 
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Feathers, Scales, Fur or Skin? 
The blackboard should be divided into 4 


sections by lines from top to bottom. Each 
section is labeled Feathers, Scales, Fur, 
Skin. The teacher gives the sentences and 
the pupil writes the name of some one 
thing which fits one of the 4 sections. 
The pupil then repeats the sentence for 
the class. 

1. My mother has a beautiful purse 
made out of shark skin. 

2. Bald headed eagles build their nests 
in the same place year after year. 

3. For my breakfast this morning | 
had brook trout and they were delicious. 

4. My wife has a new evening wrap 
made out of ermine. 

5. If I went fishing and caught an 
eel I would be afraid to take it off the 
hook. 

6. Our teacher is trying to get thin 
and weighs himself every day. (Scales) 

7. Elephants’ skins get so dry that their 
keepers put oil on them every little 
while. 

8. I don’t believe there is anything 
more charming than a baby rabbit. 

9. Some people like to eat shad, but 
there are too many bones for me. 

10. Pelicans are large clumsy birds, 
but they can fly beautifully. 

1]. I had creamed tuna on toast for my 
lunch this noon. 

12. If you buy a coat made of Rus- 
sian sable it will cost you a lot of money. 

13. The largest fish I ever caught was 
a wall-eyed-pike and it weighed 7 pounds. 

14. A long time ago many people had 
buffalo robes to keep them warm in cold 
weather. 

15. Do you believe that ostriches hide 
their heads in the sand when they are 
frightened ? 


F Game 


Each sentence describes something 
which begins with F. The pupil comes to 
the blackboard, writes the F-word and 
then repeats the sentence for the class. 

1. This is something you ride on if 
you go out to an amusement park. (Ferris 


W heel \ 
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2. This is a fruit tree with leaves that 
some people say have been worn as clothes. 
( Fig) 

3. This is a small country over in Eu- 
rope which has been waging war agaiust 
Russia. (Finland) 

4. These were people who rushed out to 
California to find gold many years ago. 
( Forty-niners ) 

5. This is an outdoor sport of which 
President Roosevelt is very fond. (Fish- 
ing ) 

6. This is a plant that is grown on 
farms and is used in making cloth for 
towels and table cloths. (Flax) 

7. This is where you take your baby 
in church when you want to have him 
baptized. (Font) 

8. This is something women like to 
wear on their hats. (Feathers) 

9. This is the day of the week when 
many persons eat fish. (Friday) 

10. This is the part of our lives which 
we don’t know much about. (Future) 

1l. This is something I will tell for you 
if you will give me fifty cents. (Fortune) 

12. This is how you feel in class when 
you make a bad mistake. (Foolish) 

13. This is what Adam and Eve ate be- 
fore they were thrown out of the Garden of 
Eden. (Forbidden Fruit) 

14. This is what Abraham Lincoln 
gave the slaves during the Civil War. 
(Freedom) 


Sight, Sound, Smell, Feel, Taste 
or Money 


The blackboard is divided into six sec- 
tions having the headings above. The pu- 
pil comes to the board, writes the word un- 
der its proper heading and repeats the sen- 
tence for the class. 

1. I think the dome on the capitol in 
Washington is very beautiful. (Sight) 

2. The lions at the zoo roar when they 
are hungry. (Sound) 

3. People who eat raw onions should 
never go out in society. (Smell) 

4. Old furniture should be rubbed for 
a long time with a soft cloth and wax. 


( Feel) 


(Continued on page 374) 
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A Work on Choral Speaking 


Choral Speaking Technique, by Agnes Cur- 
ren Hamm. The Tower Press, Milwaukee. 


Cloth. 117 pp. Indexed. Price, $1.60. 


This is a textbook on choral speaking, 
comprising an anthology of choral speak- 
ing verses, some of which were composed 
by the author, who is an instructor in 
choral speaking technique at Mount Mary 
College and Marquette University, and also 
director of the Milwaukee Verse Speaking 
Choir. 

Much of the material could be used in 
hearing aid classes in schools for the deaf, 
provided the teacher herself has a real 
sense of rhythm and has had training under 
a good choral speaking teacher. Real choral 
speaking cannot be learned from a book. 

There are some delightful poems and 
resounding rhythms that anybody would 
enjoy, and that might be used in voice 
training classes for hard of hearing adults. 

The book would not be particularly use- 
ful for teachers of the deaf, because many 
of the words are too difficult for deaf chil- 
dren of the right chronological age to en- 
joy the material. 

A teacher of the deaf has offered this 
comment: 

“Choral speaking itself has a definite 
place in schools for the deaf, and we have 
been actually practising it while calling it 
‘rhythm work.’ The part of our rhythm 
work that deals with so-called ‘singing,’ 
has never been anything but choral, or 
group, speaking. Any school for the deaf 
that has assemblies where the pledge, pray- 
er, psalms, are rendered, is using 
choral speaking. Personally, I think this 


4 >] 
songs, 


group speaking . l 
for the deaf sounds 
better 
without piano ac- 


infinitely 


companiment. 
There is pleasure 
in group speaking, 
and we should 
have more of it in 
our schools.” 


Diseases That Cause Deafness 
Communicable Disease Nursing, by Theresa 

J. Lynch, R.N., Ed.D. The C. V. Mosby 

Co., St. Louis. Cloth, 678 pp. Text illus- 

trations and color plates. Price, $3.75. 

The author of this work, now Instructor 
in Education in New York University, was 
formerly Superintendent of Nurses and Di- 
rector of Instruction at the Willard Parker 
Hospital, New York City. She writes for 
other nurses, but endeavors to offer the 
whole subject as simply as possible in order 
to show the part that any responsible per- 
son may play in the community by aiding 
in the prevention and control of commu- 
nicable disease. 

“Communicable diseases have played a 
dominant role in the destiny of the human 
race,” begins the first chapter. “They have 
defeated armies and have changed the eco- 
nomic life of whole nations. . . . The major- 
ity of patients with communicable diseases 
are children.” 

After a brief chapter giving the history 
of communicable disease and of its control 
and prevention, the author takes up prep- 
arations for nursing such disease: infection 
and resistance, prevention and control, im 

(Continued on page 374) 
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The new Aurophone, a vacuum tube hearing device 
oe ... a brilliant advance in hearing-aid history . . . product 


ag 6 of Mears Radio Hearing Device Corporation, America’s 
oldest organization specializing exclusively in scientific 
a hearing-aids for the deafened . . . Founded 1904. 
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_@ MEARS 


3 ) RADIO HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 
ONE WEST 34™ STREET +» NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A few dealer franchises with protected territory available 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 





Of shoes—and ships 


“To Parents in Wartime” 


“To Parents in Wartime” is the title 
of a booklet recently issued by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. (Children’s Bureau Publi- 
cation 282. For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., at five 
cents the copy—coin, not stamps.) It is 
filled with clear, direct and useful sugges- 
tions for parents with regard to prepar- 
ing children of all ages for the psycho- 
logical and physical demands of the war. 
The theme is, “Prepare yourselves to face 
whatever may come. Your children can 
take it if you can.” Don’t try to disguise 
or prettify necessary war precautions for 
the children’s benefit. Use frankly such 
words as “blackout,” “alarm,” “explo- 
sions.” Don’t call an air-raid drill “a kind 
of fire drill.” On the other hand, don’t 
over-emphasize your natural anxiety so as 
to communicate it unduly to your children. 
“The chronic worrier contributes little.” 
Help your children to live their normal, 
every day lives, and encourage them “to 
accept the challenge of work and the op- 
portunity to face life’s realities.” 

Of somewhat the same tenor, though of- 
fered from a different viewpoint, is the 
address by Marshall Field delivered to the 
Colorado White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy at Denver, March 19, 
1942, and reprinted as a booklet under the 
title, “A Guide for Wartime Planning for 
Children.” (Copies may be obtained from 
the National Citizens Committee of the 
White House Conference, 122 East 22nd 














and sealing wax--of cabbages—and kings.” 


Lewis Carroll 


Street, New York City.) Mr. Field has 
summed up admirably the “Four Mile- 
stones” achieved by the four White House 
Conferences, held in 1909, in 1919, in 
1929, and in 1940. His address is worth 
reading for that summation alone, for he 
has told in a few words what the four 
White House Conferences were about, how 
they differed from one another, and how 
each marked progress since the last one. 
He says: 

“In the midst of the overwhelming prob- 
lems that face us we must remember that 
the fundamental needs of children remain 
much the same in peace and in war. We 
must continue to study, adapt, and improve 
our educational, health and welfare serv- 
ices so that all of our children may have 
the opportunity to develop into the kind of 
citizens that will cherish and maintain this 
Democracy.” 





Victorian League for the H.O.H. 


The Victorian League for the Hard of 
Hearing, Melbourne, Australia, issued its 
ninth annual report in September, 1941. 
It shows that the league increased its mem- 
bership 100 per cent during the year 1940- 
41, and has also greatly increased its ac- 
tivities. A successful lip reading tourna- 
ment was conducted in October. The club 
offers free lip reading classes for both be- 
ginners and advanced students, as well as 
lectures and travel talks. The members 
have an active Red Cross Circle and a 


Hobby Club. 
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Summer Session at U.S.C. 


Remedial work in speech, hearing, and 
reading will be offered by the departments 
of Psychology, Speech and Education at 
the summer session of the University of 
Southern California, June 20 to July 31, 
1942. There will also be courses in lip 
reading and in the personal and psycho- 
logical adjustment of the hard of hearing. 
The following will be offered by Dr. B. 
V. Morkovin and his staff: 

Psychological Basis of Speech Reading, 
including a clinic to deal with the training 
of residual hearing and speech reading with 
the use of motion pictures. 

Education and Adjustment of the Hard 
of Hearing. 

Individual Instruction in the Psychology 
Clinic. 

The National Workshop of Teachers of 
the Hard of Hearing will convene on the 
campus of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, July 2 and 3. The cooperating 
agencies are the Southern California So- 
cial Service Council for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, the California State Bureau of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, and the United States 
Employment Service. The two day con- 
ference program will deal with: 1. Voca- 
tional rehabilitation of the war-handi- 
capped, with special regard to the hard of 
hearing; 2. Simplified speech reading for 
military training; 3. Safeguarding the hear- 
ing of children during the war. 





Summer School at Denver University 


“Speech in Morale” is the theme around 
which the activities of the Summer Speech 
Center at the University of Denver will be 
centered. Two summer terms will be of- 
fered under the auspices of the Department 
of Speech and Dramatic Arts. There will 
be a Speech Workshop, Laboratory Classes 
in Drama and Debate, a Conference on 
Institutional and Religious Broadcasting, 
and lectures on Dramatic Art. The Speech 
Clinic will be in full operation under the 
direction of Mrs. Edna Hill Young, former- 
ly of Los Angeles, originator of the moto- 
kinaesthetic method of speech improve- 
ment. 
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Arsenic and Old Lace 


An interesting performance of Arsenic 
and Old Lace, a play now running on 
Broadway, was given by students of Gal- 
laudet College in the college chapel Satur- 
day evening, May 2, and repeated at the 
Fulton Theatre, New York City, Sunday 
evening, May 10. The sign language was 
used throughout, but so graphic was the 
action, and so deft the mimicry of the 
players, that even those who had no knowl- 
edge of signs and who could not hear the 
interpreter reading the play were able to 
follow and enjoy it. 

Special permission of Producers Rus- 
sell Crouse and Howard Lindsay, was ob- 
tained for the Washington performance, 
and these gentlemen became so interested 
that they invited the deaf actors to repeat 
their production in New York, where the 
theatre, the direction, the costumes of the 
New York cast, and even the assistance of 
the cast as to makeup were freely provided. 
Boris Karloff lent a hand at making up 
Eric Malzkuhn, who plays the part of 
Jonathan Brewster in the Gallaudet per- 
formance, and all the members of the cast 
showed great interest in the deaf boys and 
girls and their acting. 

The acting was extraordinarily good. 
The students showed far less self conscious- 
ness than amateur players usually show on 
the stage. The play, a murder play to end 
all murder plays, supplies plenty of action, 
which the deaf cast carried out admirably. 
Their timing was remarkable and the zest 
they threw into their acting made the show 
very entertaining. 





Educational Campaign in 
New Zealand 


The war has not slowed up educational 
efforts in New Zealand, nor has it stopped 
the work for the hard of hearing which was 
begun there nine years ago and has been 
progressing steadily ever since. From Mrs. 
G. Hurd-Wood, Secretary of the Welling- 
ton Branch of the New Zealand League for 
the Hard of Hearing, have come in recent 
weeks some impressive packets of news- 


paper clippings, and a syllabus of the edu- 
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cational campaign which was undertaken 
last fall. The Wellington Branch of the 
League for the Hard of Hearing undertook 
“A Survey of the Position of the Hard of 
Hearing Here and Abroad,” and arranged 
for weekly meetings, with lectures by spe- 
cialists in various fields of work dealing 
with deafness. Lectures on the ear, illus- 
trated by silent films; lectures on the causes 
of deafness; lectures on hearing aids, on 
lip reading, on audiometry, on organiza- 
tion of the hard of hearing, were given at 
each of twelve weekly sessions. The first 
lecture was given Wednesday, September 
24, and the final one on Wednesday, March 
25. Mrs. Hurd-Wood spoke several times 
on the history of lip reading, on the history 
of leagues for the hard of hearing, on the 
preschool hard of hearing child. Consid- 
ering the difficulties under which these 
meetings must have been held in recent 
months, their successful completion is a 
remarkable feat. 





Edward C. Groesbeck 


Edward C. Groesbeck, who, until his re- 
tirement in 1938, was a metallurgist at the 
Bureau of Standards in Washington, D. C., 
died May 8 at the age of sixty. “During 
twenty years’ service with the Division of 
Metallurgy,” states the Washington Post, 
“he made important contributions to the 
science of physical metallurgy, particularly 
in the field of corrosive metals. He came 
to Washington in 1918 to become special 
research assistant to the noted metallurgist, 
Dr. H. M. Howe. A native of Albany, New 
York, Mr. Groesbeck studied at Williams 
College and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology.” 

The articles concerning Mr. Groesbeck 
which appeared in the Washington news- 
papers did not mention his deafness. Yet 
he was totally deaf all his life, was an out- 
standing lip reader, and communicated al- 
together by means of speech. He lost his 
hearing when he was only five months old, 
but his parents were determined that he 
should have every advantage they could ar- 
range for him, and they not only provided 
good teachers for him, but helped him in 
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every possible way at home. At the first 
summer meeting of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, held at Lake George in 1891, Ed- 
ward Groesbeck, then ten years old, was a 
demonstration pupil in lip reading, and his 
father gave a talk on the boy’s education: 

Our great desire was to prevent his being sepa- 
rated from us. We could not think of anything 
else but speech for him, and determined to work 
for the best results. We kept talking to him all 
the time without regard to his inability to hear 
us, getting some comfort from the attempt to 
communicate with him in the natural way. He 
undoubtedly learned to watch our lips, and this 
laid the foundation of his later work in lip read- 
ing. As he became older, we began to teach him 
the names of things, with objects and pictures. 
We gave him alphabet blocks, and after a while 
he learned to put them together and make words. 
. . . We were helped by the kind advice of Miss 
Fuller of the Horace Mann School, and Miss Yale, 
of Northampton. : 

After Edward had been taught at home 
several years by a private teacher, Mr. 
Groesbeck persuaded Miss Anna M. Black, 
then Principal of the Rhode Island School 
for the Deaf, to come to Albany and start 
a small home school for deaf children, 
which continued for several years. 

After leaving the school for the deaf, Ed- 
ward attended a high school for hearing 
boys. He took a B.A. from Williams Col- 
lege at the age of 22, and a B.S. from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology at 
24. 

Mr. E. A. Groesbeck, Edward’s father, 
was one of the original promoters and 
charter members of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, and Edward long retained his 
interest in the Association and its work. 
He was a charter member of the Wash- 
ington Society for the Hard of Hearing. 





A Correction 


A regrettable error occurred in the arti- 
cle on “New Members of the Association 
Board” which appeared in the May VoLta 
Review. The statement that Mrs. H. T. 
Poore has served as President of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association should have 
read “President of the Exceptional Educa- 
tion Group of the Tennessee Education 
Association.” 
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Hard of Hearing Pupils 
(Continued from page 328) 
ular defect, and where he might receive 
clinical lip reading or speech work. He 
should be encouraged to continue toward 
improving these abilities. 

After he has left the school, a follow up 
of his activities should prove of value. He 
may need further guidance, and from con- 
tact with former pupils we can find out 
where they profited most from the school 
program, and where the program fell short. 
This can help us in adjusting the program 
for the benefit of other pupils. 


Summary 


A liard of hearing pupil is one who is 
capable of developing normal or nearly 
normal language habits through his audi- 
tory sense. Some of these pupils find their 
way into schools for the deaf, where they 
are taught speech and lip reading in an 
environment lacking in normal means of 
communication. This unfortunate  situa- 
tion may be partly overcome by proper 
guidance. 

Every effort should be made to provide 
a more normal environment for hard of 
hearing pupils, and the thought of their 
after school adjustment should play an 
important part in the guidance program. 

This guidance program should include 
the whole child: his personality, his health, 
his education. His activities should be 
guided into normal channels in the class- 
room, dormitory, shop, club room, play- 
ground, social gatherings, in church and 
at home. 

Educational, intelligence, _ personality, 
speech, lip reading tests, with hearing tests 
and case histories and reports, play an im- 
portant role in understanding the needs 
of hard of hearing pupils. 

Hard of hearing pupils should be en- 
couraged to use speech and hearing, and 
should be grouped with those who also 
use speech and hearing. This should espe- 
cially be kept in mind in the selection of 
room mates, clubs and societies. 

Teachers should cooperate with one an- 
other and with all school departments in 
guiding hard of hearing individuals. 
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The hard of hearing pupil should be 
given guidance during a trial adjustment 
period, including vocational and social ad- 
justments, and adjustment in a_ public 
school if that is deemed advisable. 

An experimental period is very essential 
in the selection of a hearing aid. 

A checkup should be made of former 
hard of hearing pupils, whereby additional 
guidance may be given, and information 
obtained which will help in guiding other 
hard of hearing pupils. 





Reducing Battery Cost 


(Continued from page 355) 


size standard flashlight cell, which lasts 
around fifteen hours. The complete battery 
pak is compact, weighs 24 ounces, and fits 
nicely in the pocket. Improvements incor- 
porated in the battery pak are an on-and-off 
switch, a plug-in battery cord connector, 
and a replaceable B element, costing $2, 
which completely renews the battery and 
makes it a permanent type. 

So far all my batteries have been de- 
signed for use with hearing aids having 
battery cords terminating in 3 or 4 prong 
plugs. By utilizing the metal parts of a 
discharged original battery, it is not dif_i- 
cult to make a safe electrical substitute for 
most hearing aids. While it is possible to 
design a battery for most tube sets, it is not 
feasible for those instruments that have the 
battery cord permanently fastened to the 
battery case, for in this instance it is neces- 
sary to cut the cord to install a special con 
nector, which makes it impossible to use the 
original battery again. While some do not 
object to this change, I prefer at all times 
to make no changes in the hearing aid. 





A Preschool Program for Parents 
(Continued from page 330) 


child all the necessary attention needed for 
his training and education, and yet to keep 
him from feeling conspicuous in his home 
environment. It requires little imagina- 
tion to see her point. 

I think that one of the greatest benefits 
such a preschool program would have 
would be to remove the feeling of “for- 
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GRANDPA SIMS NOW HAS HIS EAR TRUMPET IN PLACE EVERY MINUTE 





Vucollle 
Vacuum Tube 
Hearing Aids 


the Government's Health Supplies 
Rating Plan) 


Pay nil | oi Le 
soem (VY) oem ix, A 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Jt Could Be Done! 
JL HAS Been Done! 


LOWER PRICES—INCREASED EFFICIENCY 
Minimum Service Requirements 


Vacolite Model G.. . . . . . . $109.50 


Complete with Ear Mould and Batteries 


VACOLITE MODEL F with patented Adjustable Frequency Control. 
Complete with ear mould and batteries . . . .... =. +. - $150.00 














Both models have an added cash purchase discount and owners are 
protected with Vacolite one-year guarantee and insurance against loss or 


breakage. 
VACOLITE PORTABLE AUDIOMETER is used in Yacolite offices to assure maxi- 


mum accuracy in fitting of individual cases. 








Dealer Discounts Profitable ...Some Territories Available 
Write or wire J. W. A. HENDERSON, General Manager 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


3001-3003 N. Henderson Dallas, Texas 
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LANDERS SCHOOL 


FOR DEAF AND SPECIAL CHILDREN 


The Oral Method 
Taught in a Country Home 


Special Training for Children of Pre- 
school Age. Individual Instruction for 
Older Children. 


Enrollment Limited. Tuition Moderate. 


Operated by a teacher of thirty years’ 
experience in State Schools for the Deaf 
and Private Schools for the sub-normal. 


MISS ADDIE L. LANDERS, Principal 


“Roadside” Townshend, Vermont 








Notify 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 
if you are going to 
change your address. 





The Neurology of Speech and Reading 
DR. EDWIN M. COLE AND ASSOCIATES 
SUMMER COURSE, JULY 6-31 
Massachusetts General Hospital 


Speech and Reading Problems; Therapy 
Write to: Miss Miriam Phelps, Language Clinic, 
Box 396, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston 











Vacation House 
New England School of Lip Reading 


July 6 - August 28 
Rockport, Massachusetts 


Attractive house with large airy rooms—some with 

private porches. Several bathrooms. Excellent 

table. Congenial Company and Social Activities. 
Courses and Classes in Lip Reading. 


(See May Volta Review) 


ANNA L. STAPLES CLARA M. ZIEGLER 
175 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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eignness” from the home where there is q 
deaf child. I think that some such initial 
“breaking the ice” would tend to bring 
parents back to the school periodically, and 
that a better understanding would exist be 
tween parents and child. This will come 
about if the mother merely learns how ty 
communicate with her child. For instance 
if a second grade child sees the full sen 
tence on his mother’s lips, “I am going 
home or the bus tonight,” instead of 
“mammi-home,” accompanied by meaning. 
less gestures, he has gained that much. 
Such a program, too, will encourage the 
entrance of children in school as soon a 
opportunity is provided instead of only 
when the law enforces the necessity. 





Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


(Continued from page 359) 


er’s progress in that art, and until we have 
something like standiurdized tests, and some 
agreement among teachers of lip read. 
ing as to what constitutes such _ tests, 
we shall not have certificates of ability. 
Personally, | wonder whether we shall ever 
have them. We have outstanding examples 
of lip reading ability in those who have 
won the national tournaments sponsored 
by the American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing, but there are plenty of good lip 
readers who never enter tournaments, and 
plenty raore good lip readers who enter and 
fall bv the wayside. 

I doubt very much whether we could 
work out an objective test that truly re 
flects ability in what is largely a subjec- 
tive process, but I sincerely respect the 
people who are trying to work out these 
tests. Thus far, all those I know about 
who are trying to make lip reading tests 
are persons with normal hearing, testing 
persons who are hard of hearing or deaf; 
and I go on record as saying that I dont 
believe any normally hearing person evel 
thoroughly understands lip reading. 

With which bombshell I now gently re 
tire. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo iy MATHER. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children 
in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of 
the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. ~ 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 


for advanced pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts applicants 

with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special curriculum 

constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education 
from Washington University. 


Founded by the late Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


For further information address 


Miss Jutta M. Connery, Principal Dr. HELEN Lane, Assistant Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 

3 Elk Street 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE (Maryland) 

529 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
BROCKTON (Massachusetts) 

208 Warren Avenue 

% Mrs. Esther Townsend 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 

410 S. Michigan Avenue 
CINCINNATI (Ohio) 

24 E. 6th St., Suite 700 
COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

418 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
CONCORD (New Hampshire) 

99 Rockingham Street 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
GREENFIELD (Massachusetts) 

Franklin County Society, 308 Main Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
JACKSONVILLE (Florida) 

111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

1020 Court Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MOBILE (Alabama) 

11 South Georgia Ave. 
NEW BEDFORD (Massachusetts) 

588 Pleasant St. 
NEWARK (New Jersey) 

53 Washington Street 
OWOSSO (Michigan) 

531 Pine Street 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

128 Broadway, 118 Watson Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

105 South 18th Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
ROCHESTER (New York) 

120 Clinton Avenue South 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 South Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (Texas) 

904-905 Builders Exchange Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 344) 


gether, after he is in bed. I read one 


paragraph and he reads one paragraph. Did 
I hear you say that takes a lot of time? 


You're truly right. It takes so much time 


to train Ralph that there is very little time’ 
to do much else besides routine home 
work and my Cradle Roll work at church, 


but I don’: begrudge the time, for the lad 
is learning. 

We take Ralph to every entertainment 
of an educational nature that we possibly 
can. The benefit gained is mostly through 
sight. We uttended a most amazing dem- 
onstration and display of electrical power 
recently. Raiph could not hear the lecture, 
but he could see the stage display and was 
intensely interested. We’ve been privileged 
to attend the performances of the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre, Inc., which travels all over 
the United States. We’ve seen Robin Hood, 
Pinocchio and the Adventures of Marco 


Polo. 


We are on the trail of a battery hearing 
aid for Ralph now. He definitely needs a 
stronger instrument than the non-electrical 
one he is using now, and his desk set is 
too cumbersome to use anywhere except 
at his desk. Both have admirably suited 
his needs, but we feel that he is ready for 
something else now. I was tremendously 
interested in the account, in the January 
Votta Review, of a nine-year-old boy 
and his hearing aid. That mother said her 
boy cared for his aid quite intelligently, 
and we are hoping Ralph will do likewise. 
He has asked for a hearing aid several 
times, so I may be able to tell you of 
some new experiences next time. 

We were much interested in your idea 
that Ralph has the qualities of a research 
scientist, Mrs. Le P. I hope his single 
mindedness will some day do more than 
add to his teachers’ gray hairs! 

Good-bye, and God bless you all. 

Mrs. C. B., INDIANA. 





Poor voice quality is, to the stranger, like 
a dirty window—he sees the window instead 
of through it.—C. V. Hudgins. 
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SUMMER SESSION 


The Frances Harrod Downes 
School of Lip Reading 


Madison College, Madison, Wis. 
July 6 - August 28 


Private Lessons Practice Classes 
for the Hard of Hearing Adult 
Teacher Training Courses 


IN 


THE NEW KINZIE GRADED METHOD OF 
INSTRUCTION 


Special Courses for Children 


For further information, address 
MISS FRANCES H. DOWNES 


2311 CONNECTICUT AVE., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








School for Little Deaf Children 
RESIDENTIAL AND DAY PUPILS 
Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively 
Special attention to children of pre-school age 


GRACE A. McCLELLAN, Director 
830 N. 63rd St., Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 








WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FORMER ORAL TEACHER of the deaf wishes to re- 
turn to teaching or to be a social worker in school for 
the deaf. Professionally trained and experienced in 
social work. Box 20 CW, c/o the Volta Bureau. 


TRAINED, EXPERIENCED teacher of the deaf de- 
sires summer tutoring position with one or more chil- 
dren. Box 12E42, c/o the Volta Bureau. 


A TRAINED AND EXPERIENCED teacher of the 
deaf desires position for 1942-43. Box 219, Volta 
Bureau, 1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Parents can teach their children at home: Several moth- 
ers are now successfully teaching their deaf children 
after training by the PARENT-CHILD TRAINING 
INSTITUTE, 9830 Prospect Ave., Chicago, III. 


EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER will teach two boys 
four weeks during summer on own place in northern 
New Jersey. Speech reading and speech stressed. Ref- 
erences. Box 362 B, c/o the Volta Bureau. 

EXPERIENCED TEACHER will teach children during 
the summer at her home in Forest Hills, Long Island, 
New York. Results will please you. Strictly oral. 
References on request. Box SBR, c/o the Volta Bureau. 


$1.00 for one 
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With the Lip Reading Class 
(Continued from page 361) 

5. I think raspberry ice is my favorite 
dessert in the summertime. (Taste) 

6. Do you think that movie was worth 
seventy-five cents? (Money) 

7. In the evening I like to sit out on 
the lawn and watch the sunset. (Sight) 

8. That woman uses a very delicate 
perfume and I wonder what it is. (Smell) 

9. We have a nice cool breeze blowing 
through our apartment all summer long. 
( Feel) 

10. Did you ever eat any angel cake 
with red raspberries poured over it? 
(Taste) 

11. Some of the largest sweet peas 
grown now are beautiful, but they have 
no perfume whatever. (Sight) 

12. The fog horns on the ships are so 
loud they can be heard for many miles. 
(Sound ) 

13. There is nothing better than beef 
steak broiled over charcoal. (Taste) 

14. If you go to the movies in the 
morning you can get in for a quarter. 
(Money) 





Looks Into Books 

362) 
munization and medical asepsis. Then she 
discusses each disease separately, giving 
instructions for nursing and care of patients 
and for protection of the community. There 
are many text illustrations and several color 
plates that show plainly the visible aspects 
of certain diseases such as measles, chicken 
pox, small pox, and diphtheria. 

As the only proved knowledge with re- 
gard to deafness prevention lies in the field 
of preventing diseases that bring deafness 
in their wake, this book has particular in- 
terest for everyone who has to deal with 
deafness. The author describes certain dis- 
eases that cause otitis media and deafness, 
outlining symptoms, nursing procedure, 
pathology and complications. 

The book is written in a clear, simple 
style; and all the data are clearly presented, 
each chapter being arranged for quick 
reference. There is a good index, and 
the illustrations are interesting. 


(Continued from page 
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1545 ST. PAUL STREET 





High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auriculer Training with Hearing Aids 


ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 











——— 











ALADDIN 


VACUUM TUBE-CRYSTAL 
HEARING AID 


NOW Two new models of the ALADDIN. Increased power; 





Increased clarity; Decreased size and weight. 


These two new ALADDINS retain all the popular features of the famous Model 7, in- 
cluding the tiny microphone (about the siz: of a silver dollar) and the “UNIPAK” con- 
struction (combining the amplifier and all batteries in one small, handsome case). In addi- 
tion these new instruments are unbelievably small and light. Visit your ALADDIN dis- 
tributor and see them for yourself. It will be a revelation. Or write direct for the ad- 
dress of your nearest distributor and descri>tive pamphlet. 


ELECTRONIC SALES CO. 


74 CHAPEL, ALBANY, N. Y. still available.) 


(Some distributor franchises 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual 


$10.00 








Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual_____»_>_ $17.00 

Series III. Myths_ $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 
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This Kindness Merits Thanks 

(Continued from page 355) 
night lamp, sit by my side, respond with 
alacrity to my summons. In what Thesau- 
rus may words be found to express a 
gratitude so profound as that which now 
moves my soul? Not one of them has 
cared a whoop that I am old, deaf, poor, 
crippled, tired, and not much to look at. 
Hitler would liquidate me instantly, but 
these Immortals have treated me as an 
equal. 

When we come to the cross-roads which 
lie just ahead, I am going on alone to new 
adventures. I haven't a ticket or a pass- 
port, or any luggage. I carry nothing but 
a few very precious memories, and some 
very deep affections. Perhaps they are all 
that will be left of Me when I have shuffled 
off this mortal part. Who knows what the 
next book will be like? p 

I am closing one volume; it was a grand 
story. There were times when I sighed 
that I didn’t have much—Now I know that 
I have had everything that was worth the 
having. ... 





Time on My Hands 
(Continued from page 350) 


scope of interests, and the more interests 
you have, the happier you are. 

STINGER: Thank you very much, Miss 
Hood. Ladies and gentlemen, we’ve been 
talking here with Miss Catherine A. Hood, 
who has been telling us about her hobbies 
and about how she used her spare time to 
learn speech reading. Miss Hood has been 
the first person to be on our broadcast who 
could not hear the questions we’ve been 
asking her. 





Head Noises Are Musical 
(Continued from page 352) 


noises aren't as musical as Mr. Calkins’. 
Anyhow, it is an interesting supposition, 
and one with a wide range of possibilities. 
To judge from scientific exposition of head 
noises, we who experience them know as 
much about them as the theoretic scientists 
do, so our speculations on them have equal 
value. 
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PRECISION MADE TO HELP YOU HEAR 
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HIGH FIDELITY reas 
HEARING AID... TESIIaM a by council oa Phsial Therapy, American Medical Asociaon 





TELEX PRODUCTS COMPANY ~- Laboratories and Executive Offices - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 
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Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 

















NEW LOW 
PRICE 






GE 
V-4 


At Last! 


A vacuum tube hearing aid at a price all can 
afford. A new model, complete throughout. 


e VOLUME . Wide range of power. 
© Wee io ck Individual tone con- 
trol, 
e CRYSTAL . Crystal microphone. 
© Tee .ccee New low drain tubes. 
e ECONOMY , Long life batteries. 
e DESIGN —— stream- 
e DURABILITY . Built with finest 


parts obtainable. 


Call for FREE demonstration 
or write for Booklet V. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Hiring the Handicapped 
(Continued from page 338) 
habilitation Service has undertaken to find 
and to prepare 20,000 handicapped adults 
within the next twelve months alone for 
placement through the United States Em. 
ployment Service in war defense industries 
and their allied occupations. Even this 
quota will be raised should the war be pro- 
longed, because that will mean there will 
be a more acute shortage of workers for 
the many defense plants throughout the na- 

tion.” 

Mr. H. B. Cummings, of the United 
States Office of Rehabilitation, has been 
visiting schools for the deaf, conferring 
with vocational staffs and outlining the 
placement service proposed by the federal 
and state rehabilitation offices. Mr. Baker 
Bonnell, Oklahoma State Rehabilitation 
Counselor for the Deaf and the Hard of 
Hearing, suggests that any unemployed 
deaf or hard of hearing man or women 
under 55 should register at the school for 
the deaf, fill out questionnaires to indicate 
training and previous experience, and be 
in readiness for training or placement. 

All of which is, temporarily or not, very 
encouraging to those whose hearing handi- 
caps have made it difficult for them to ob- 
tain employment. The April issue of the 
Deaf Oklahoman reprints the list published 
by the Civil Service Commission of jobs in 
which the deaf are engaged in Civil Serv- 
ice. This list, first published in 1908, and 
amended from time to time, was revised 
in 1940, but as it lists only the occupa- 
tions in which deaf persons are actually en- 
gaged, it does not pretend to offer an indi- 
cation as to the possibilities open to the 
deaf in civil service. These possibilities 
will not be fulfilled, in fact, until something 
like the job analysis advocated by Mr. 
Brimm in the Employment Survey Review 
becomes a general practice for office work- 
ers as well as workers in industry. A really 
intelligent list compiled with reference to 
the hard of hearing and the deaf would 
be a short one, and would include only 
those occupations in which deafness is 
known to be a hazard, either to the worker 
or to his efficiency on the job. 
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“This little 
device 
brought the 
world back 


to me!” 





The turn of a switch 
on the Telephone Am- 
plifier brings a world 
of friendly contacts to many people 
with impaired hearing. It’s a com- 
pact, convenient attachment that fits 
any Bell telephone. 

For a demonstration, drop in 
at your local telephone Business 
Office —there’s no obligation. 



































For “Hopeless” Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealers—Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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Compiled by A. H. DAMON 


The Gates of the Temple. O God, may the® 
lake, the trees, the wide spaces of the fields, an 
all the native sights and sounds of earth 
air be unto us as gates whereby we may 
into the vast Temple of Thy Presence, and thin 
quiet and compelling thoughts of Thee. nt 
grant that the friendships of the camp may deepel 
our purpose to serve Thee by giving upreach 
outreach to every good impulse of heart, mi 
and will through our Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
—Ernest Dennen, ¥ 


Ernest Dennen believed with all his heart im 
boys. He was no athlete, he had no loud voiee 
he was no lusty coach. He did not try to sav 
boys from being bandits, tramps and a nuisa 
to society; he was in the job before these things 
were conspicuous. 

He believed in boys as boys, and touched 
kindled the best in them. He was an enthusi 
astic Boy Scout leader, supporter of every kind? 
of sports, for he believed in these as the builde: 
of character and good citizenship. ‘ 

But we have not yet reached the secret of his” 
success in leading boys. It was in the conviction 
that fundamentally boys call for more than sports, 
study and ethical standards; they also demand 
spiritual ideals, romance, chivalry, poetry, re 
ligious faith, an enthusiasm for a Supreme Father 
in whom they trust, a Hero of Supreme Sacrifice. 
The Sir Galahad in every American boy he made 
it his ambition to call forth. 

—William Lawrence. 


To the Sixteen-Year-Old—“Give the world 
a rest,” said Bill. “It’s going to be here for some }q};, 
time. There is a bigger thing for you to do. You h 
have a tool that is better now that it will ever be |"** 





again. It’s your memory. Now is the time when | 2¢rv 
it takes an everlasting grip on things. I want jtoh 
you to see the great enemies of man in the world | thes 
that have lived and died. Not to study history; 
the facts of history are as dry as ashes... . 
“Shakespeare! He tells us of the tragic effect User 
of evil passions on the man who has them— /phor 
jealousy, cupidity, revenge, uncontrolled ambi- by t 
tion, lust for power. He pictures remorse, in The 
gratitude, deceit, hatred, and the kind of men NBR 


they create. He shows the beauty of love, chiv- 
alry, mercy and honor. Here are not the details, 
but the vitals of history—the things that had led 
armed men to battle. You'll get a view of 
things that made history. 

“I’ve been reading the Tragedies on the trail 
You can put that big stuff under your hat andy 
keep it there. Now is the time when your mem 
ory can take storage. Commit the great passagl 
so they will be living with you as long as 
live.” 












Irving Bacheller. 
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NEW HEARING 


| This new Western Electric vacuum tube Audiphone 
has relieved thousands of users from the tiring 
nervous tension of straining to hear. By helping them 
to hear easily, it enables them to live fully—to face 
these trying times with renewed energy and courage. 
Features you'll like 
Users are enthusiastic about the Ortho-tronic Audi- 
phone’s clear, natural tonal quality—made possible 
) 





by the revolutionary “Stabilized Feedback” circuit. 
They find they can understand speech easily even 
in noisy places by use of the Tone Discriminator— 














Western Electric 
AUDIPHONES 
by the makers of BELL TELEPHONES 
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AID gives users 


new confidence 


that the Audiphone is easy to regulate, easy to wear. 
An audiometric test enables the Audiphone dealer 
to recommend the model best suited to your needs 
—either the Ortho-tronic vacuum tube type or the 
Ortho-technic carbon type. Dealers in principal cities 
afford you nation-wide service when away from home. 
Hearing is Believing! 
Hear for yourself how much the Audiphone can help 
you. Look under “Hearing Aids” in the Classified 
section of your Telephone Directory for your local 
Audiphone dealer’s name—or mail the coupon. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 
(In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal—In all other 
countries: Western Electric Export Corp., 20 Vandam Street, 
New York.) . 
Please send me booklet «Your Key to Hearing Happiness” H 
and name of nearest Audiphone dealer. 





Name 
Address 
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COMPLETE ¥f 
LABORATORY ¢€& 
FACILITIES FOR = 
THE REPAIR AND ‘so 
tf RECONDITIONING @ 
= OF rm 
VACUUM TUBE HEARING AIDS 
AND AUDIOMETERS 
OF ALL MAKES 
516 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
b 


© 
= 

~ 

<= 





Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
GERTRUDE W. CROKER 


Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 


and 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 
by 
MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
A clear, concise, thorough analysis of the English 
language. A system of teaching based on the re- 
quirements of the language itself. 
Price, $6.00 postpaid 
Discounts given according to the number of copies 
ordered. 





Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236, Berkeley, California 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Room 1120 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP 
READING 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
SUMMER SESSION, JULY 6-AUG. 14 





< 4 


Beginners and Advanced S$ Teach Training 
Courses. Voice and Speech Improvement. Write 
for further details. 
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Revision.—Gov. Payne Ratner of Kansas and” 
D. J. Fair, highway director, were fishing on the 
Neosho river, says a newspaper item. “Thats 
where I caught my 75-pound catfish last summer,” 
said the Governor, pointing to a bend in the 
river. “Yeah,” responded Fair, “I remember that” 
bend, too, as the place where I hooked what T 
first believed was a big fish, but was a ball of 
mud and rust. It turned out to be an antique) 
lantern, probably dropped by Coronado, the Con? 
quistador. The remarkable thing, however, was 
that the lantern was still burning—as brightly as” 
on the day it was dropped.” “Come, come, D. J.,”7 
said the Governor, thoughtfully. “I'll cut 707 
pounds off my catfish—if you'll blow out the | 
lantern.” 


Free Advice ?—A woman at a social gather. 
ing talked to a famous doctor about a pain she 
occasionally suffered in one of her knees, says | 
Coronet. He listened politely and suggested that 
she give up alcoholic drinks and be sure to keep” 
the affected knee warm. The woman thanked him~ 
and then coyly added, “Since this is a social oc ~ 
casion, I dare say I cannot send you a check for | 
your professional advice?” “No, indeed,” agreed 
the doctor. “The advice I give outside my office, 7 
at dinners and parties, never costs anything.” 
Then he added significantly, “It never cures any- 
thing either.” 


Refreshing.—A young author was introduced — 
to a Hollywood film critic. The writer’s first pic-~ 
ture had just been shown and he asked the criti¢ 
what his opinion was. “It was refreshing,” said 
the critic. “Say, that’s swell,” beamed the author, — 
“Did you really find it refreshing?” “Absolutely,” — 
was the reply. “I felt like a new man when I 
woke up.” 


Critics.x—The orderly officer was going his 
rounds at breakfast and stopped at one table 
with the usual query. “Any complaints?” 

One of the soldiers sprang up and said: “Yes, 
sir, this coffee tastes of chloride of lime.” 

The officer took the mug, sniffed the contents, 
then sipped delicately. “Nonsense,” he pro 
nounced. “That’s carbolic acid!” 


Counting Sheep.—The doctor looked over 
his spectacles. “So you're still bothered with that | 
insomnia?” he said. “Did you try counting sheep? 
That’s a good old fashioned cure.” The patient 
shook his head despairingly. “Did me no good 
at all, Doctor; quite the contrary,” he said. “I 
counted 10,000 sheep, sheared them, combed the™ 
wool, had it spun into cloth and made into suits © 
—and took the suits to the city and sold them. 17 
lost $21.00 on the deal—and didn’t sleep a wink!” 7 





